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H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes come folded flat, the space they occupy is only one- 
tenth of their cubic contents. It takes only half as long to set up and ree one 
of them as a wooden box requires. 


And it is thief proof; strong and resilient; protects contents from injury; air space 
between corrugations protects contents from heat and cold. 


H. & D. Boxes stand handling that would shatter a wooden case and they cost less. 


Let us send our illustrated booklet ‘‘How to Pack It.” It is interesting—and free. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Trade Address, Toronto, Canada 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The National industrial. Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
Saewens and transportation compa- 

romoting. and securing better un- 
p la ing by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg. 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


H. G. Wilson President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

J.. Keavy Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic 
Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

David P. Chinblom Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St.. Chicago. 
Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. 

Noel Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nationai impiement and Venicie Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
ed Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill. 
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President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Traffic Manager 


P. Benson 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-480 South Market St., Chicago 
606-3-8-0-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 


Sterling, Illinois. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cullen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
The Spokane Transportation Club, Chas. 
Vv. G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W..H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Transportation Association of Chi- 
cago. H. E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. 
Johnson, Secy 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. F. 
Townsend, Pres.; D. L. ells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
E. C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisviite. 
eaey S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Joseph 
Goldbaum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. j. #rank 
Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas. H. B. Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L. Wills, Secy. ' 
Denver Commercial Traffic Club F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 
Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 

Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 


Bruce Wyman 


COMMISSION PRACTICE 


CONSULTING COUNSEL 
COMMERCE EXPERT 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 


Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
= Lockwood, Pres.; ¥. C. Nessly; Secy.- 
reas. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hac'xsett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation.-Club -of- San Francisco. 
Henry Avila, Pres.; James G, Melvin, 
Secy. 


The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, rres.; Claude 


Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J. 
W. Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. S. 
Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 

land, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy 

Transportation Club of cieek, 0. Lloyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids. 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; F. J. 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 

Transportation Club of Peoria. T. A. 
Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. C. E. Rhodes, 
Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 
Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C. Wil- 

bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secy. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Jean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420.424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial an io Qocenting aes hoaiote, 


Cost of Service ‘I Tests and Com 
Rate Liti 
sions and 


tion before State and Federal ‘Toca 
urts. 


Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Me. 


Special Attention to Rate Claims and 


002-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | Practice Before Interstate Commeres Commission 


Leslie J. L 
former U. 
Paul E. Bradley 


Rugh C. Smith 
Atty. itvase Aas. U. 8. Atty. 
M. Edmonson. 


“Lyons & Smith 


LAWYERS 
Mr. Boating, yn ed =) Interstate Commerce 


the preparation of cases 
before the p_ Piven ee 
Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Me 


W. 8. Morris, Jr. 


Attorney at Law 


Transportation Law and Interstate 
Commerce Cases 


_,1128-28iFord Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (510 Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Maurice Trimble Jones 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Commission and State Com- 
Tuathc Manager off United States Express Com Sean 
Di Company. 
“ emamene 


Sixteen years before Interstate 
Gematiien and State Commissions. 


2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at Law and Commerce 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Robert W. Hall Edwin S. McCrary on ve Ballard 
Attorney and Counselor & ATTORNEY AT LAW 908-6-8-8 Wes , Bui . ng, uh ost 2. 6. 
Interstate Commerce Cases K. M. Wharry Gwynne ti, Obie 
State Commission Cases Formerly Guat me xrgente some, 0 — Gommeroe eed Eee aa. 
617-620 Third National Bank Bldg. _ Practice Before Interstate alll Commission pene a Faces Mb Weahinntes nae c 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI |%38 MIDLAND BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. offices, where E. E. Williamson ( Commerce Expert} 
ee Se Oy | a ek SS A ee 
LAW PRINTERS - wen, Bow Bank amp! 
Of BRIEFS, RECORDS and OPINIONS in accordance | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ‘ 
with rules of Interstate Commerce Commission | Formasty Interstate Commerce Attorney and 
Will read proof, print and forward ae wage nterstate Commerce Attorney, respect- 
work for out of town attorneys within re, the Missouri Pacifie Railway System. 
twenty-four hours after receiving copy pecializing in Causes bre y Py : —_ 
172 N. LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | mmission - 
Phone Franklin 564 ER ee Utility Commissions. aa 
| 
B. G. Dahlberg 


COMMERCE EXPERT 


| Watson & Abernethy 
John R. Walker 








Rufus B. Daniel | ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
° INTERSTATE COMMERCE LITIGATION 
ATTORNEY AT LAW | Gpeees Ss Cemnmnts Cisse Forest Products Cases « 
Comm 1601-20 Pioneer Bldg. St. Paul, Minn | Commerce Counsel for Southera Hardweod Traffic 
Interstate erce Cases only | 421 New York Life Bidg. Kansas City, Mo Association 
625 Mills Building, El Paso, Tex. 915-918 Munsey Building. Washington, D. C. 
Arthur B. Hayes | R. W. Ropiequet George Patterson Boyle 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C_ ve a apoiccc 
” 6, washingvon, Former Attorney for 
Pesmer ipa 8 De Repeeees ester es | —— Utilities. and Interstate Commerce Commission 
Interstate Commerce Litigation First National Bank Building, Belleville, Ill. 72 West Adams Street, 
a Specialty | 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Chicago 
Ralph N. Kellam George B. Webster Hunter H. Moss 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Counsel in Interstate Commerce and Formerly Judge Circuit Court 
‘ooo Commerce Cases Public Service Commission Cases Practice before U. 8. Courts and Interstate Com- 
tate Commission Cases ‘ F ‘ merce and Federal Trade Commissions. 
1101 Stephen Girard Bldg. International Life Building Offices 912-918 Woodward Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis Washington, D. C. 








BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John 8. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 








To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important 
Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 


LET US SEND SAMPLES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 


As a Friend eof THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing te atterneys. 
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You Can Prevent Damage to Your Shipments 
By Using Acme Box Strapping on Your Wooden Cases 


Damage claims, so frequent when 
flimsy fibre board cases are used, are entirely 
eliminated when substantial wooden cases are 


used and reinforced with Acme Box Strapping Ste: 3. dite Dested Mie Rees 


Write for Catalog and Samples 


urdty ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St. <Keue> CHICAGO, ILL. 














The John Marshall 
Law Portland Block 


CHICAGO 
SCHOOL WITH DAY STANDARD 
Schoo clases MEET MON., WED., FRI. EVE. 
TEXT AND CASE SYSTEM 
PRE-LEGAL COURSE 


De Paul University 


I, COLLEGE OF LAW 


Day and Evening Classes—'‘'A Thorough Legal Education” 


Strong Faculty, Unusual Equipment. University privi- 
leges. Free instruction in public speaking and debating. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1915. 


II. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, Fi- 
nance, Economics and Business Law. Prepares for C. 
P. A. examinations. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1915. 


Special Preparatory Department 


Deficiencies in entrance requirements may be made up 


in this department. Instruction given in all high-school 
Catalog and Examination Papers Sent Free subjects. Small classes insure rapid progress. For cata- 
log address A. E. Mayo, Secretary, 732 Tower Bldg., 6 

Telephone Central 4669 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand, 3160. 








CHICAGO Oldest, Largest and Best 


Evening Law 

CSBD +r AR Al " T ayers 
i re 5 tabe wim ae = More than half the 
se. Sie De histes oh 
Mailing Lists «22. aw school 


any law school in 

the state are alumni of 

Chicago Kent. EVEN- 

uote enniinn es ING COURSES. 

. Approved methods— 

BURKE, Dean distinguished faculty. 
Classes divided into sections. Individual insuction when needed. 

Thorough training in court room oratory without extra charge. 


Fall term opens Sept. 15. Call or write for free catalog. Address 
Secretary, 405 Lak® View Bidg.,116 So. Michigan Ave. 





covering all classes of business, professions, trades 
or individuals. Send for our complete catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 





Ross-Gould, 512 N. sth st, St. Louis 











TANK CARS 


We Lease All Steel Modern Tank Cars to Shippers of Liquid Freight 
TERMS REASONABLE 


KEITH CAR COMPANY. 
Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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“It Is To Your Interest, Mr. Jones”’ 


- “It’s to your own interest to use the Express more.” That is 
how the Wells Fargo man talks to his shipper friends. That is the 
scientific, logical, effective way of selling service. He does not say: 

“Don’t you think you ought to give the Express its share of 
your traffic?” or, “It’s only fair, Mr. Jones, to ship at least part of 
your goods via Express,” 

He knows this sort of thing doesn’t influence the mind of the 
shipper. Solicitation that doesn’t directly apply the Express to 
Jones’ own business interests will not impress him. 

But Mr. Wells Fargo Man tells him that it is to Ais own interest 
to use the Express more—and gives him some of the reasons why. 

‘‘We don’t carry shipments just any old way, Mr. Jones—we 
make a regular, thorough business of transporting your goods. 


“We come and take your packages from your door. 


“We give you a receipt for each one, and that re- 
ceipt means something. It means that your 
package is insured for its value, up to $50.00, 
without any extra cost. 


“And most important of all, Mr. Jones, the men 

that handle your shipments are thinking, in- 

terested men. We've got a good many thou- 

sand of them. That’s why Express service is 

personal and speedy, and not machine-like and 

slow.” 

“Think it over, Mr. Jones—you’re paying out money for trans- 
portation service. Are you getting the best quality? A lot of 
other firms are beginning to use the Express more than they used 


to—they find it to their own interest to do so.” 


Wells Fargo Company Express 


AS a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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PROTECTIVE RAILROAD ORGANIZATION 


About a year ago T. S. Ford, auditor for the re- 
ceiver of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad 
Company, started a propaganda for what he calls a 
“National Railroad Association.” He has prose- 
cuted his campaign with vigor and apparently from 
disinterested motives. Many of: his  broch- 
ures have been printed in this and other magazines 
and they have received notice in the daily press. 
He has also, by the use of the mails, circulated 
them widely among prominent railroad men who 
have expressed appreciation and approval. His 
idea is that all the railroads of the United States 
should unite in this national association whose pur- 
poses he outlines as follows: 

“This association would represent the railroads 
in handling questions of great public import. The 
public would here find out, reliably and certainly, 
not only the rights of the public in relation to the 
railroads, but the rights of the railroads as well. 
The defense against unjust. and vicious legislation 
would here have its inning and not only would the 
question of a deterrent penalty to that kind of legis- 
lation be settled, but the removal of such legislation 
now in evidence. Railroads should have recourse 
against the state and nation for damages when 
inimical legislation has been proved illegal. The 
idea that railroads can be played with and ruined by 
the caprice of legislators for self-aggrandizement 
must cease. 

“This organization plan contemplates also reim- 
bursement for all expenses caused by state and fed- 
eral commissions, more particularly for expenses in- 
cident to furnishing information and reports and 
for complying with exactions which, of their own 
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accord and for their own good, railroads would not 
voluntarily incur. Such expenses would be made up 
to the railroads in the form of appropriations o: 
through increased revenues, or else the exactions 
would not be complied with. 

“It would embody not only principles of right and 
justice to the railroads from a railroad standpeint., 
but it must provide for the eradication of all prac- 
tices that have brought railroads into general a‘s- 
repute, as a result of which the thousand or more 
honorable ones share the condemnation caused by 
a few. 

“This association would settle definitely whether 
the parties who provide the cash for railroad enter- 
prise and pay the deficits will manage the invest- 
ment or whether they will look on while someone 
else does it for them through rights usurped by 
main strength. 

“The influence of this association upon its mern- 
bers need not be dominating or mandatory; but 
rather by advice, solicitation, argument and moral 
suasion. It would be the fountain head for parental 
advice on all great matters affecting all the rail- 
roads; there would be no mental reservation nor 
ulterior motives favorable or otherwise tO any cer- 
tain member or members. It would be a square deal 
to the public and the railroads themselves. The un- 
doubted weakness of many = present-day railroad 
practices would be overcome, and sound business 
policies substituted, where they are needed. The 
expenses of the National Railroad Association would 
be met by an assessment on its members pro rata 
upon their capital assets or their capital liabilities 
or both together.” 

We do not know, of course, to what extent, if any, 
Mr. Ford’s propaganda is responsible for recent ex- 
pressions and developments along the lines sug- 
gested by him, but that there is a decided move- 
ment in the direction so persistently pointed out by 
him is a fact and we have no doubt that his work 
is, at least in part, responsible for it, though it is 
possible that coincidence may be the explanation. 

The most recent and noteworthy of the develop- 
ments of which we speak is the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associated Railroads of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey on the completion 
of the campaign against the full crew law. It in- 
cludes in this report a recommendation that the 
railroads should take active measures to identify 
themselves, in a proper manner, with matters of pub- 
lic interest. “They should not become active in 
political affairs,” the report says, “but they should 
organize to protect themselves against the enact- 
ment of vicious legislation and, at the same time, 


-lend their aid and influence in the passage of prop- 


er laws. This will protect, not only the railroads, 
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but the public as well, who suffer from the financial 
burdens imposed by ill-advised legislation. 

“The foundation for a move of this kind has now 
been laid. The conviction is strong that our recent 
campaign went far toward establishing a firm and 
proper understanding between the railroads, their 
great body of employes and the public. The inter- 
ests of all are closely interrelated. Their associa- 
tion is so intimate that there are no hard and fast 
dividing lines. The public has not always realized 
this and possibly railroad officers have not appreci- 
ated it as they should. The opportunity for correct- 
ing this condition is now presented. The people 
have demonstrated that, when properly informed, 
they will support the railroads when their cause is 
just. They are awakening to the fact that vicious 
legislation enacted against railroads reacts on them- 
selves. 

“The railroads should press forward for what is 
right and proper. They should do this courageously 
and without apology, for none is necessary. They 
should be equally careful not to ask for assistance 
in obtaining anything to which they are not fairly 
entitled. They should proceed in the open and de- 
pend upon frank publicity as their greatest protec- 
tion. Fair and honest propositions thrive through 
publicity ; unfair and dishonest propositions are de- 
stroyed by publicity. 

“In the opinion of your committee, there should 
be a permanent organization created, which could 
be known as the ‘Department of Public Policy and 
Relations,’ to represent~’the railroads in matters of 
public interest and in such other respects as may be 
deemed proper along the lines adopted by this com- 
mittee in the recent campaign. The creation of this 
organization should be made known to the public at 
the start, and the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished specified.” 

The difficulty such an organization as the one 
suggested would encounter, of course, would be the 
suspicion of political activity, or rather the danger 
that such suspicion would be warranted. The mere 
suspicion would be removed in time if the organiza- 
tion were conducted along right lines. So conduct- 
ed, there is much to be said for the idea as an effi- 
cient method of co-ordinating effort against pro- 
posals that seem undesirable and in favor of those 
that seem good. While it would incur opposition and 
criticism from those who might see in it an attempt 
to influence inordinately legislation and elections, 
wise conduct would remove that impression, and in 
the meantime it might operate to remove by coun- 
sel or repressive action some of the things that are 
now done to bring railroads into disrepute. For in- 
stance, the Illinois Central is being charged with 
going into politics to defeat a member of the Mis- 
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sissippi commission. We do not know whether the 
charge is true, or whether, if it is true, the action 
of the railroad is justified. But the matter of taxes 
is at the bottom of the fight. Such a matter could 
well be taken up by a national association of. rail- 
roads or by department of public policy and rela- 
tions representing all the railroads, and better con- 
clusions arrived at than by the action of an indi- 
vidual road against an individual commissioner. 

As another indication of the trend of the times 
we might point to a recent address of E. W. Pratt, 
assistant superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, before the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association. “It is not enough,” said he, 
“for us who are interested in the railroad corpora- 
tions of this country to sit quietly by and expect 
that politicians are going to use every means pos- 
sible to assist us. It is up to you and me and every 
one interested in the welfare of railroads to see to 
it that the revenues of our companies are not de- 
pleted by this legislative action. Instead of going 
before strangers at the state legislature or city coun- 
cil each of you should go to the primaries, put up 
good men and make them know where to stand when 
it comes to voting on railroad regulation.” 


ANTHRACITE DATE POSTPONED 


Washington, D. C., September 3.—On the request of 
the carriers the Commission to-day postponed the effective 
date of the anthracite coal decision from October 1 to 
December 1. The Commission is not yet advised as to 
whether the railroads will fight in the courts or obey the 
order. Tariffs are being prepared, so that if the decision 
is to obey there will be no delay beyond December 1. 





RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Assuming that the five per cent advance allowed by 
the Commission to the roads in Official Classification terri- 
tory applies to traffic that heretofore has supplied two- 
thirds of their operating revenues, the volume of business 
done in July, the first month of the new fiscal year, was 
not so great as that done by the same roads in July, 1914. 
The roads whose business is thus compared have a mileage 
of 23,568. In July, 1914, they had an operating revenue of 
$55,127,073. In July, 1915, their operating revenues 
amounted to $56,949,968, an increase in the amount of 
money taken in of $1,761,157. 

If the five per cent advance allowed on rehearing 





applies on the traffic that in 1914 produced two-thirds of the. 


revenue, and if the volume of business for the current 
year had been as good as the business of the preceding. 
those Official Classification roads should have had an oper- 
ating revenue of $56,964,641, or $76,411 more than they 
actually had. 

Reports of the Federal Reserve banks, made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board on September 2, all pointed 
out that while there have been good war orders, there has 

(Continued on page 571) 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Help for the Commission.—Among 
many who know most about the work- 
ings of the Commission and its staff 
the impression is strong that if Con- 
gress desires to make the Commission 
more efficient in the sense of enabling 
it to dispose of complaints in the mini- 
mum of time, the law-making branch 
should provide for deputy commision- 
ers empowered to carry on the ad- 
ministrative work. If they will do 
that, it is believed, there will be no reason for complaint 
on the score of delay. As the Commission works now, 
each Commissioner is charged with a mass of admin- 
istrative work, every bit of which takes him from his 
judicial tasks, which, after all, constitute the matters in 
which the public is interested. At present Commissioner 
Meyer is charged with the administrative work of the 
division of statistics; Commissioner Harlan, with the di- 
vision of carriers’ accounts; Chairman McChord. safety 
appliances, boiler inspection, and so forth; Commissioner 
Hall, with the division of inquiry, which is the part of 
the Commission which initiates criminal prosecutions; 
Commissioner Clark, with the tariff division; Commis- 
sioner Daniels, with claims, and Commissioner Clements, 
with the work of the boards that help the Commissioners 
in their purely judicial duties. It is believed by those 
who suggest a board of deputy commissioners, that the 
public cares little about the form in which carriers keep 
their accounts or how boilers shall be inspected. On the 
contrary, it is suggested, it would be pleased to know 
that Messrs. Harlan and McChord were giving all their 
time to thinking about the proper decision to make on 
the really big question. The Commissioners have them- 
selves done wonders in the last four months in getting 
rid of the work piled on them while nearly everything 
else was being sidetracked because of the Five Per Cent 
case and collateral questions. 








Through Checking of Baggage.—While the decision of 
the Commission in the so-called Baltimore Baggage Check- 
ing case applies in terms only to the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania, it is the impression that if a situa- 
tion such as would have existed at Washington had the 
suspended tariffs been allowed to become effective, is 
ever brought to its attention, it will hold that it is the 
duty of connecting carriers to allow through checking 
of baggage when such a combination of tickets is pre- 
sented. The language of the revised order is that the 
through checking must be done when the combination 
consists of the full local to the junction, with any kind 
of lawful transportation beyond. While that is the lan- 
guage, the belief is strong that if the Commission is ever 
called upon to consider the matter again it will require 
the through checking on the combination of tickets, no 
matter what kind of transportation is presented for the 
part of the ride to the junction point, provided only that 
the ticket or mileage presented is good for baggage check- 
ing up to the junction. 





Ocean Rates Inquiry.—Examiner Boole, who conducted 
the inquiries made by the Commission when railroads 
filed applications for permission to retain their interests 
in steamship lines, is working on the investigation of 
ocean rates and facilities the Commission is making at 
the request of President Wilson, the initiation of which 
was announced by the Treasury Department. No order 


has yet been issued announcing the beginning of the in- 
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quiry, but it is assumed that that will come along in the 
course of time. Mr. Boole, for years before becoming a 
‘member of the staff of the Commission, was engaged in 
steamship service. He acquired a wide knowledge of the 
relations between the land and water carriers in the 
course of his inquiries made necessary by the application 
of the railroad lines for permission to retain their interest 
in water lines, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
Panama Canal act. Secretary McAdoo has noticed some 
of the suggestions that the Commission has no authority 
to inquire into ocean rates. Commenting, not directly on 
that point, but in such a way as to make his remark 
applicable. he said that the inquiry was begun solely for 
the ascertainment of facts. He cannot understand why 
there should be any objection to the gathering of facts. 





Minimum on Baseball Bats.—Everybody admits that 
baseball is the national game, but the number of persons 
who think of it as the supporter of any considerable in- 
dustry is probably small. J. F. Hillerich & Son. Co. of 
Louisville raise the question as to whether 36,000 was 
the proper minimum on baseball bats moving in car- 
loads from the Kentucky city to Fort Worth and Dallas, 
Tex., last December. There is no question of that kind 
now. because last February the Western Classification 
Committee -reduced it to 30,000. Three carloads of bats 
were shipped to Texas last December on contracts made 
in June for December delivery. Prior to that time the 
complainant asked Chairman Fyfe to change the classifi- 
cation, and he said it would be done, but the change 
was not made until February. The Hillerichs want rep- 
aration, because they made the contract in June on the 
faith of a letter written by Fyfe saying the minimum 
would b ereduced. 


Railroads Explain Withdrawal.—The New Haven and 
the Boston & Albany have sent an explanation to the com- 
mission telling why they desire to withdraw the propor- 
tional rates they publish from Boston and other New 
England points to New York or use on commodities to 
be carried from New York to Pacific ports by the ships 
of the American-Hawaiian, Atlantic & Pacific, Ward, 
United Fruit, Texas City, and Panama Canal lines. The 
explanation reached the Commission September 1, the day 
the tariffs would have become effective but for the I. and 
S. order issued August 31. The railroads make the point 
that the steamship lines for whose benefit the propor- 
tionals were published make the same rates from Boston, 
where their ships dock. as they do from New York. There- 
fore there is no reason, they think, why there should be 
proportionals, especially in view of the fact that the divi- 
sion accruing to the railroads, on many of the rates, is 
small. On a 15-cent rate used by the New England Con- 
fectionery Co., one of those who protested against the 
withdrawal, the railroads say they get only seven cents, 
eight being used in paying for the transfers. On that 
traffic, the New Haven says, the American-Hawaiian makes 
the same rate from Boston to Pacific coast points as it 
does from New York. Therefore that shipper, they con- 
tend. will not be damaged. The same sort of explanation 
was made with regard to traffic originating with the 
National Fireworks Distributing Co., with factories at 
West Hanover, Mass. The latter, so said the railroads, 
protested on the supposition that the withdrawals affected 
coastwise traffic to southern Atlantic ports. They do not. 
Still another point made by the rail carriers is that the 
ship lines do not file tariffs with the Commission and 
are not subject to its regulatory rules. Therefore they 
doubt the wisdom of being parties to proportional rates 
carried for the benefit of the ship lines. A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


STOPPING OF CARS IN TRANSIT TO 
COMPLETE LOADING OR 
PARTIALLY UNLOAD 


1. AND S. NO. 549 (36 I. C. C., 130-136) 
Submitted June 19, 1915. Decided July 26, 1915. 


Proposed withdrawal of the practice of stopping cars in transit 
to be partially loaded or partially unloaded, not justified. 


5 W. F. Dickinson, R. B. Scott, A. P. Humburg, C. S. Burg, 
Tr. J. Norton and C. C. Wright for western respondents. Ed- 
ward Barton for eastern respondents. E. J. McVann for Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle Association. H. F. Lindsey for 
National Industrial Traffic League. W. M. Hopkins for various 
shippers of stoneware. Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster for 
Live Poultry, Butter and Egg Shippers’ Traffic Bureau’ and 
Cudahy Packing Co. H. K. Krafts, C. J. Faulkner, Jr., and 
A. R. Urion for Armour & Co. B. L. Glover and F. H. Belden 
for various shippers of building materials. H. C. Barlow for 
Chicago Association of Commerce. <A. Z. Baker, A. W. Mc- 
Laren, W. M. Cace, S. D. Snow, W. H. Story, E. J. Payton, 
L. A. Geserich, J. H. Miller, E. C. Meyer, Charles Platts, L. D. 
Rosenheimer, R. W. Campbell, William S. Groom, H. D. Dris- 
coll, Grant Thornburgh, C. S. Bather, A. F. Versen and Wil- 
liam P. Libby for various shippers. 





DANIELS, Commissioner: 


This proceeding deals with the propriety of numerous 
schedulés filed by lines operating in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Western Classification territories, by which 
it is _proposed to discontinue generally the practice of 
stopping cars in transit to complete loading or partially 
to unload, and to cancel the rules and regulations ap- 
plicable thereto. These schedules were filed to become 
effective on various dates between Dec. 1 1914, and March 
1, 1915. but, upon protests by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation and many other organizations and shippers, their 
operation was suspended to Sept. 30, 1915. While the 
suspended tariffs continue the practice with respect to 
some commodities in certain territories, under the view 
which we take of the case it will be unnecessary to dis- 
cuss these exceptions. 

On July 24, 1915, the following schedules, issued by 
Fk. A. Leland, agent, and suspended in Investigation and 
suspension Docket No. 606. were transferred to this docket, 
inasmuch as they involved the same questions as are dealt 
with herein: Items Nos. 1420-C and 1424-A in supple- 
ments 22 and 23 to I. C. C. No. 1001, and item No. 215-A 
in supplement No. 39 to I. C. C. No. 998. These schedules 
will be subject to the conclusions reached in this report. 

The service in question has been provided for in the 
tariffs of respondents for many years, and prevailed gen- 
erally long before the law required schedules to state 
separately all privileges or facilities which in any wise 
change, affect or determine the value of the service ren- 
dered to the shipper. Under this practice sought to be 
abolished a consignee can purchase from two different 
concerns or have: shipped from factories located at two 
different points separate lots of goods which, taken to- 
gether, make up a carload, provided in most instances that 
the second shipping point be directly intermediate between 
the first shipping point and the final destination. De- 
livery of a carload of goods to customers located at two 
different points may be made by billing a solid car to 
the final destination and directing the carrier to stop 
the car at any one intermediate point to allow the nearer 









consignee to take out his share of the contents. If a car 
is stopped to finish loading it may not be halted by the 
shipper to be partially unloaded. At present this service 
is extended to practically all commodities that have occa- 
sion to use it. 

The transportation charges are based upon weight at 
destination of the shipments in cars stopped to finish load- 
ing and upon the initial weight in cars stopped to be 
partially unloaded. The rate charged is the carload rate 
from the point of origin to the final destination unless the 
rate from the intermediate station where the loading was 
completed or to the intermediate unloading point be higher, 
in which event the higher rate is assessed on the full 
weight. The rules governing the computation of aggre- 
gate charges on stop-over cars are similar to those gen- 
erally applicable on mixed carload of shipments of differ- 
ently rated commodities. 

The stop-over charge, which is made to compensate 
the carrier for the service performed in dropping the car 
out at the intermediate point and picking it up again, is 
usually $5, but in some instances it is as high as $10, 
while in others it grades down to nothing. If extra 
switching charges accrue in handling the car at the stop- 
over point they are generally assessed against the ship- 
ment, but in particular cases railroad competition has 
forced the absorption of these charges by the line which 
has the road haul. The stopover charge always accrues 
to the line on whose tracks the stop is made, unless that 
line is merely furnishing a switching service. 

So far as this investigation is concerned, no increased 
rates are proposed on the commodities as to which the 
stop-over service is available, and the issue here presented 
does not involve the reasonableness of less-than-carload 
rates on these commodities. The matter to be determined 
is the propriety of withdrawing a service for which a 


‘charge is made, which is presumed to be compensatory 


and reasonable. 

On the question of burden of proof the respondents 
contend that as this proceeding does not involve “a rate 
increased after Jan. 1, 1910,” no duty rests upon them to 
justify the withdrawal of the stop-over practice. They 
further contend that the law imposes no duty upon them 
to establish the stopping in transit practice and therefore 
no duty to continue it. Both of these contentions must be 
rejected. 

While section 15, in defining the power of suspension, 
gives the Commission jurisdiction over any new “rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice,” the 
provision in the same section specifies only the “increased 
rate” in defining the carrier’s duty as to burden of proof 
in such cases. The intention of Congress, however, as 
gleaned from the law and from the mischief to be reme- 
died, was to shift the burden of proof to the carrier to 
justify any change disadvantageous to the shipper exist- 
ing at the time the suspended schedule is filed. “Rate,” 
“fare” and “charge,” broadly speaking, denote the com- 
pensation of the carrier; “classification.” “regulation” and 
“practice” are merely incidents of a rate, fare or charge 
which serve to determine the amount, availability or 
elasticity thereof, or of the value of the whole service 
rendered. By placing the burden of proof upon the carrier 
to justify a proposed increased rate, Congress placed the 
burden of proof upon the carrier to justify the propriety 
of changes such as are here proposed. To hold otherwise 
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would defeat the purpose of the amended act. The Com- 
mission has already followed this construction in a number 
of cases. Washington, D. C., Store Delivery, 27 I. C. C., 
437, 438 (The Traffic World, July 5, 1913, p. 13); Mer- 
chants’ & -Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
30 I. C. C., 388, 389 (The Traffic World, June 6, 1914, p. 
1143); Transcontinental Commodity Rates, 32 I. C. C.,, 
449, 452 (The Traffic World, Jan. 9, 1915, p. 85); Class 
Rates Between Points in Louisiana, 33 I. C. C., 302, 305 
(The Traffic World, March 20, 1915, p. 600); Rates on 
Hay to Chicago, 34 I. C. C., 150, 152 (The Traffic World, 
June 12, 1915, p. 1278). 

To answer the contention that the Commission has no 
power to require carriers to establish such a service as 
the one under consideration and therefore no power to 
require them to continue it, it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to our conclusions in the Wool case, 23 I. C. C., 
151, 174 (The Traffic World, April 20, 1912, p. 770); 
Charles Becker vs. P. M. R. R., 28 I. C. C., 645, 652 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 17, 1914, p. 101): Doran & Co. vs. 
N., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 523, 526 (The Traffic 
World, April 24, 1915, p 879). In those cases the Com- 
mission held that, under section 15 of the act as amended 
in 1906, it is invested with full authority not only over 
interstate rates, but also over whatever regulations and 
practices enter into those rates and determine their value 
and availability to individuals or communities; and the 
defendant carriers were required to establish certain tran- 
sit services. 

The practice of stopping cars in transit for partial 
loading or unloading was established when the country 
was sparsely settled, the volume of traffic relatively light 
and service infrequent and uncertain. This stop-over 
service was first extended to building materials and agri- 
cultural implements to encourage settlement and tillage 
of the soil. As time went on it was extended to other 
articles, until to-day more than 40 commodities are in- 
cluded in the tariffs defining the operation of the practice. 
The respondents contend that the service is no longer 
a necessity, and point to the fact that the carload is the 
common transportation unit, and that both the carload and 
less-than-carload services are comparatively regular and 
frequent. 

Reports from representative carriers were offered by 
the respondents to show that but a small percentage of 
the total carload traffic was stopped in transit under the 
rules under dispute. The protestants challenge the ac- 
curacy of these reports, and submit counter exhibits show- 
ing a greater number of cars and a larger percentage of 
the total carload movement of selected commodities 
stopped in transit. ' 

It is also contended that the practice produces dis- 
crimination. The western respondents point out that a 
large shipper with factories located at two or more points 
has an advantage over his rival with only one plant. The 
former, by use of the stop-over’ practice, may combine 
what would otherwise be two less-than-carload shipments 
from two different points into one carload, and by paying 
the stop-over charge secure the benefit of the carload 
rate, while the latter, having only one plant, unless he 
ships entirely in straight carloads at the carload rate, is 
at a disadvantage in his less-than-carload shipments. The 
eastern respondents contend that the carload rate should 
apply only on a carload shipment from one consignor at 
one point of origin to one consignee at one destination, 
as required by rule 5-B of the Official Classification. The 
protestants, many of whom have but one factory or ship 
only one line of goods, insist, on the other hand, that 
the withdrawal of the present stop-over service would 
intensify the discrimination resulting from the difference 
between carload and less-than-carload rates. While ad- 
mitting that the practice operates to the advantage of 
the big shipper with two factories located at two different 
points, they contend that the smaller shippers are also 
benefited because, by reason of the stop-over practice, they 
are enabled to pool their shipments and thus meet the 
competition of their larger rivals. 

In the Western Classification case, 25 I. C. C., 442, 
471 (The Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5), the Commis- 
sion approved mixed carload ratings and recommended 
their extension. By the use of mixed carloads of many 
different commodities of the same class, a large shipper, 
manufacturing all the commodities permitted in a certain 
mixture, has an advantage over the small shipper who 
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produces only one of these commodities. It is also pointed 
out that many of the larger manufacturers and shippers 
have established branch distributing houses throughout 
the country and, by shipping in straight carloads to these 
branch houses and in less-than-carload quantities from 
them, have fortified themselves with still another advan- 
tage over the smaller manufacturer and shipper whose 
volume of business and capital does not warrant this 
method of distribution. A number of these smaller 
manufacturers and smaller shippers testified that without 
the stop-over practice they could not remain in compe- 
tition with the “full line’ manufacturer and large shipper 
who could take advantage of mixed carload ratings and 
who have branch distributing houses. To these smaller 
manufacturers and shippers the stop-over practice is the 
means of overcoming the special advantages enjoyed by 
their larger competitors. The testimony of the small re- 
tail dealer is to the same effect. The average country 
town generally has its large and its small retail dealer. 
If it became necessary, the large dealer could buy his 
goods in carload quantities, while the small dealer, not 
having sufficient business to warrant such large purchases, 
would have to secure his stock,in less-than-carload quan- 
tities and pay the less-than-carload rates. At present, 
however, the small dealer by reason of the stop-over serv- 
ice may secure the benefit of the carload rate by pooling 
purchases with another small dealer in a neighboring town. 

Carload rates have a tendency to localize distribution, 
while the stop-over privilege tends to engender wholesome 
competition. The cancellation of the practice would in- 
crease rather than decrease discrimination. 

The respondents also contend that it is impossible 
to police the stop-over practice, but the record contains 
no positive evidence that there has been any improper 
manipulation thereof. 

This stop-over service is not without its advantages, 
to the carriers; it causes to be moved in carloads ship- 
ments that would otherwise move in less-than-carload 
quantities in the regular merchandise service; and it is 
claimed by the carriers generally that the less-than-car- 
load business yields less profit than carload traffic, par- 
ticularly in so far as the loading and unloading in the 
one instance is done by the carrier, in the other by the 
shipper. 

There are many reasons for encouraging the move- 
ment of commodities in carload quantities, provided the 
means adopted are proper and non-discriminatory. West- 
ern Classification case, supra; Mixed Carload Shipmenis 
of Lime, Cement and Plaster, 34 I. C. C., 124 (The Traffic 
World, June 12, 1915, p. 1272). In the Western Classifi- 


cation case it was said: 
) 


Every consolidation of these individual packages or groups 
of packages into carload quantities saves not only storage and 
handling facilities, but also car space. The latter is especially 
important during times of car shortage. * * * The con- 
solidation of small shipments into carload lots will tend directly 
to a better utilization of car space and the saving of invest- 
ments in railway terminals and their operation. 


Every argument in favor of the extension of mixed 
carload ratings supports the stop-over service. 

The physical handling of a car stopped to be partially 
loaded or unloaded is not different from that of a car whose 
journey is interrupted that it may be entirely unloaded 
for milling. cleaning, storing, fabricating or reworking. 
However, on the car stopped to be partially loaded or 
unloaded the charges are assessed on the basis of the 
greatest weight in the car at any time between point of 
origin and final destination, whereas on the car stopped 
for other transit purposes the charges are generally com- 
puted on the basis of the actual weight loaded to and 
from the transit point. The Commission said in the Wool 


case, supra: 


Transit in many cases is beneficial in its application. When 
it can be applied without discrimination it results in the dif- 
fusion of business, in giving to rival communities the relative 
advantages to which they are entitled, and which can be ac- 
corded them in no other way, and, generally speaking, in the 
application of lower transportation charges. The commercial 
operations of this country have in many instances grown up 
upon the exercise of transit privileges and could have been 
developed in no other way. This Commission has never held 
that transit was to be condemned is so far as it was beneficial 
and could properly be applied. 


Then, again, the stop-over practice embodies some of 
the elements of reconsignment. The aggregate charges 
on both are computed on the basis of the carload rate 
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from point of origin to final destination. Reconsignment 
affecting only a part of a particular traffic should be paid 
for by that part which enjoys the service, but with this 
limitation the Commission has approved the practice. In 
Detroit Traffic Assn. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 
257, 259 (The Traffic World. July 8, 1911, p. 90), the Com- 
mission said: 


The primary economic advantage of reconsignment is found 
in the increase in the fluidity and regularity of the movement 
of commodities; there is an important elimination of economic 
waste in the reduction of the handling of goods between the 
producer and the consumer, celerity of movement is increased, 
the direction of commodities to the point of most active de- 
mand is facilitated. In other words, reconsignment increases 
the efficiency of transportation facilities in performing their 
most important function of bringing together supply and de- 
mand, * * and in the economy of Lereeroers that results in 
the ~ EE of shipments to the distributing point. 


What the Commission has heretofore said in favor of 
transit and reconsignment applies in a large measure to 
the stop-over service. 

We are of the opinion and find that the respondents 
have not justified the proposed elimination of the stop- 

‘ over service. This conclusion is not to be construed as 
approving all of the existing rules and regulations govern- 
ing this service on the various commodities included in 
the suspended tariffs, nor as implying that the service 
must be continued indefinitely on all of the commodities 
now included in the tariffs or in all localities. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended tariffs. 

Commissioner Harlan dissents from the conclusions 
of the Commission in this proceeding, and will later file 
a separate report. 


RATES ON LUMBER FROM SOUTHERN 
POINTS TO OHIO RIVER CROSSINGS 
AND OTHER POINTS 


1. AND S. NO. 520 (36 I. C. C., 137-140) 
Submitted April 26, 1915. Decided Aug. 19, 1915. 


Original report modified for the purpose of aligning the rates of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to St. Louis from sta- 
tions on its line south of Decatur, Ala., with the rates of 
the other lines serving the same general territory; also to 
permit the rates from Helena, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., to be increased to the "Memphis basis. Other 
modifications requested, but denied. 


McCHORD, Chairman: 

The respondents operating east of the Mississippi 
River request certain modifications of ai original opinion 
in this proceeding, reported in 34 I. C. C., 652 (The Traffic 
World, July 24, 1915, p. 176). 

In the original report we permitted the respondents 
to increase their rates to the north bank Ohio River 
points from the territory east of the Mississippi River 
in those instances in which such increases were neces- 
sary to effect a spread of 1 cent per 100 pounds between 
opposite points at the same crossing. No increases to 
south bank points were permitted. We are asked to mod- 
ify our findings so as to permit an increase of one-half 
cent per 100 pounds in the rates from Mississippi Vailey 
territory to Louisville, Ky.. a south bank point, in order 
that the rates to Louisville and Cincinnati may conform 
to our findings in Norman Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 29 I. C. C., 565 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, 
p. 565). The present rate from Memphis, Tenn., a typical 
point of origin, to Louisville, is 12 cents. The rate to 
Cincinnati is 3 cents higher than the rate to Louisville. 
In ‘the case just cited we held that the rates on lumber 
from Mississippi Valley territory to Louisville should be 
3% cents less than those contemporaneously maintained 
to Cincinnati from points within 500 miles of Louisville, 
and 2% cents less from points more than 500 miles from 
Louisville. To maintain the proper relationship between 
the Louisville and Cincinnati rates. and at the same time 
to make the Cincinnati rates 1 cent higher than the rates 
to the opposite crossings, the respondents proposed the 
adjustment shown in the following table, Memphis being 
used as a typical point of origin: 


Present Proposed 
From Memphis, Tenn., to— rate rate. 
; Cents Cents 
NOPE PE TT OTN 15 16 
Coveneeon amd Newport, Ey... ..ccocsccccccs 15 15 


BaP Seve wrsscccee tensed sdteweveades 12 12% 


Louisville, 
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We held, however, that the proposed rates to south 
bank crossings were not shown to be reasonable, and if 
we adhere to our finding it will be necessary for the 
respondents to make the following adjustment: 


Present 
From Memphis, Tenn., to— rate. New rate 
Cents Cents. 
eR ig a le wena whee ee ea 15 15% 
Covington and Newport, Ky..............e6. 15 14% 
OU IS Sd coniddneece sci evendeese ott 12 12 


It will be observed that this permits an increase of 
one-half cent in the rates to Cincinnati and necessitates 
a reduction of one-half cent in the rates to Covington 
and Newport, andthe reduction to the latter points must 
also be made in the rates to a number of intermediate 
points taking the same rates. The respondents prefer 
that the Louisville rates be increased one-half cent, so 
as to permit an increase of 1 cent in the rate to Cincin- 
nati. We have not been convinced, however, that our 
original finding should be modified. We assumed in our 
original report that the relationship between the rates 
to Louisville and Cincinnati prescribed in the Norman 
Lumber Co. case would be maintained, and the facts 
which the respondents now advance were before us and 
were fully considered when the case was originally sub- 
mitted. We therefore adhere to our original finding that 
the proposed rates to south bank crossings are not shown 
to be reasonable. 

In our original report we held that the carriers op- 
erating east of the Mississippi River had established the 
reasonableness of certain proposed increased rates to St. 
Louis from Mississippi Valley territory and southeastern 
territory, but we held that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad had not established the reasonableness of the 
proposed rates to St. Louis from stations on its line. Our 
attention is directed to the fact that an anomalous situa- 
tion has resulted. The territory in the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for example, is served by the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad, the Central of Georgia Railway, 
the Illinois Central Railroad, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
and several other lines. We held that the rate of 20 
cents per 100 pounds to St. Louis proposed by these car- 
riers was shown to be reasonable, but that the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, which serves the same territory and 
whose distances to St. Louis are greater than the dis- 
tances via, most of the other lines, had not shown its 
proposed rate of 20 cents to St. Louis to be reasonable. 
A somewhat similar situation has developed in  south- 
eastern Alabama, in the territory served by the Central 
of Georgia Railway and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. The evidence of record shows that the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad’s rates to St. Louis from stations 
in groups 1 and 2, as defined on page 699 of our original 
report, should not be lower than the rates of the other 
carriers serving the same territory, and we therefore 
modify our original report to the extent of permitting 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to increase by not 
more than 1 cent per 100 pounds its rates to St. Louis 
from stations on its line in groups 1 and 2. 


In our original report we denied generally the pro- 
posed increases -to Cairo. Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., from 
the territory west of the Mississippi River. Helena, Ark., 
is located in that territory. We permitted the rates from 
Memphis to the north bank Ohio River points to be in- 
creased to the extent that such increases were necessary 
to make the rates to the north bank points 1 cent higher 
than the rates to opposite points, and an increase of 
one-half cent per 100 pounds was permitted in the rate 
from Memphis to St. Louis. Our attention is now called 
to the fact that under our findings the rates to Cairo 
and St. Louis from Helena will be from one-half cent to 
1 cent lower than the rates from Memphis, although the 
distance from Helena is greater. The Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad reaches Helena, and lumber originating 
at Helena and destined to Cairo or St. Louis is hauled 
by that carrier through Memphis. Memphis and Helena 
have for some time taken the same rates to these points. 
We therefore modify our original finding to the extent 
of permitting the respondents, so far as they participate 
in the transportation, to establish rates from Helena to 
Cairo and St. Louis not in excess of the rates from Mem- 
phis to the same points approved in our original report. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad requests further 
consideration of our finding that its proposed rates from 
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Memphis to Louisville, from Nashville to Louisville and 
from Nashville to St. Louis are not shown to be reason- 
able. It is maintained that the rates of this respondent 
compare favorably with certain rates of the Nasnville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway found reasonable in 
our report. It is further said that the latter carrier may 
be unable to establish some of the proposed rates because 
of the necessity of meeting the lower rates of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Upon further examination of 
the record we adhere to our original finding that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad has not established the 
reasonableness of the rates in question. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


(Continued from page 566) 

been no such improvement of general business conditions 
as might be inferred from the fact that the United States 
in the year ended June 30 became the greatest exporting na- 
tion and had the largest balance of trade ever known in the 
history of any people. The eastern railroads, because they 
got an advance of five per cent on the bulk of their busi- 
ness and the factories supplying materials that can be used 
in war, show improvement that has not yet spread to 
business generally. 

The first summary of operating revenues and expenses 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, covering 70 railroads 
with a mileage of 67,233, or about one-fourth of the whole, 
was made public by the Commission on September 2. It 
furnishes the basis for the comparisons. 

The operating revenue for the seventy roads covered 
in the summary for July was $97,436,443, as compared with 
$95,949,968 for July, 1914. But expenses were reduced from 
$67,958,896 to $65,259,537, so that the net revenue rose 
from $27,991,072 to $32,176,906, or from $419 to $478 per 
mile of road. 

In the eastern district, the roads in which received a 
five per cent advance, the operating revenues rose from 
$55,127,073 to $56,888,230. Expenses were reduced from 
$38,771,016 to $37,427,682, so that the operating net rose 
from $16,356,057 to $19,460,548, or from $695 to $825 per 
mile. 

In the southern district the same tendency of the net 
to rise because of the severe reductions in the expense 
account was manifest as in other summaries for many 
months back. The operating revenue fell from $16,074,000 
to $15,018,000; and the expenses were cut from $12,514,000 
to $11,258,000, so that the net rose from $3,559,000 to $3,760,- 
000, or from $195 to $205 per mile. 

In the western district, in which there has been no ad- 
vance in rates, but in which advances will take effect 
shortly, the operating revenue rose from $24,478,000 to 
$25,529,000. During the same period expenses were cut 
from $16,672,000 to $16,573,000, causing a rise in the net 
from $8,075,000 to $8,955,000, or from $323 to $353 per mile. 

That western district, therefore, is the only part of 
the country where there has been a positive improvement 
resulting from a forward movement of the mark denoting 
volume of business. That increase in the volume was co- 
incident with a considerable reduction in the expenses, so 
that the net is well above the low mark of the month pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the European war. 





CARRIERS’ VALUATION BRIEF 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In answer to questions propounded to them by the 
Commission last March, as to how the valuation of the 
physical properties of the carriers shall be made and in 
what form the reports on that work shall be transmitted 
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to Congress, the railroads of the country have filed a brief 
consisting of 544 pages. That book presents, in a concise 
form, the answers and arguments presented to the Valua- 
tion Division at the oral hearing last May. 

In succinct form it embraces the law and facts on 
which the railroads will rely if they find it necessary 
to challenge, in court, any position that may’ be taken 
by the Commission. 


While the Commission has been at work on its valua- 
tion task for nearly two years, the rules on which the 
work is to be finished have never been laid down. ‘For 
administrative purposes, Chief Counsel Folk and Solicitor 
Farrell have made rulings on questions that have come up, 
but the Commission itself has never made any decisions 
on the points raised. 


Thus far, it is accurate to say that the Commission’s 
valuation division has been gathering facts as to the 
number of parcels of land, rails, ties, buildings, cars, 
engines and other things of value owned and used, owned 
but not used, used but not owned, by the railroad com- 
panies of the United States. Cuts and fills have been meas- 
ured and estimates have been made as to the amount 
of shrinkage that has taken place in fills and how much 
more shrinkage, subsidence or solidification there is to 
place before the roadbed gets in the shape and density it 
will have for years to come, practically without shape. 


Gathering facts, however, is the smallest part of the 
work. How to use them is the big question, and on that 
point it is the purpose of the 544-page book called a brief 
to shed light. 


Readers of Traffic World will recall that at the May 
hearings the railroads were on one side and many of the 
state railroad commissioners on the other side of ques- 
tions as they arose. The Valuation Division, present in 
the persons of Director Prouty, Chief Counsel Folk, So- 
licitor Farrell, Mr. Staples and others, seldom expressed 
an opinion on any of the points, not because these men 
did not have opinions, but because the Commission itself 
has never had time to go into the subject and lay down 
the rules and principles that will govern it in making 
its reports to Congress. . 

Railroad Committees. 

More than two years ago the railroads determined 
that they would give the Commission as much help as 
possible, so that when, if ever, there are clearly defined 
issues between the carriers and the Commission, the 
issues will exist, not because there has not been co- 
operation, but despite that fact. The railroads appointed 
a general committee, of which President Rea of the Penn- 
sylvania is the chairman, and committees for each of 


. the three great divisions into which the carriers of the 


country are divided, and each committee has a staff. The 
committees and the staffs are as follows: 

Presidents’ Conference Committee—Samuel Rea, gen- 
eral chairman; Thomas W. Hulme, general secretary; H. 
C. Phillips, assistant general secretary. Eastern group: 
L. F. Loree, chairman; Samuel Rea, A. H. Smith, Daniel 
Willard, F. D. Underwood, Howard Elliott, E. B. Thomas. 
Western group: William A. Gardner, chairman; J. Krutt- 
schnitt, Hale Holden, W. B. Storey, B. F. Bush, C. E. Schaff, 
Cc: H. Markham. Southern group: Fairfax Harrison, 
chairman; W. J. Harahan, L. E. Johnson, J. R. Kenly. 

Counsel—George S. Patterson, Sanford Robinson, 
Pierce Butler, H. S. Hadley, W. G. Brantley. 

Engineering Committee-—G. W. Kittredge, Charles 
Hansel, M. L. Byers, F. L. Stuart, S. C. Stickney, E. Hol- 
brook, A. W. Newton, Thomas Cooper, C. H. Smith, 
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Cc. S. Churchill, D. W. Lum, W. L. Seddon, D. W. Gross. 
Group Engineers—H. E. Hale, A. K. Shurtleff, Charles 
Silliman 


Equipment Officers—J. Howland Gardner, D. F. Craw- 
ford, W. H. Wilson, R. J. Turnbull, F. F. Gaines. 


Land Committee—F. W. Stevens, J. D. McCubbin, Jr., 
A. P. Russell, H. A. Howarth, J. P. Nelson, Thomas Cooper, 
E. Holbrook, C. H. Smith, J. F. Cleveland, C. S. Churchill, 
D. W. Lum, W. L. Seddon, D. W. Gross, W. G. Brantley. 


Committee on “Preparation of Financial Histories and 
Accounts”—William J. Hobbs, W. H. Williams, R. A. 
White, John Hurst, J. M. Tomlinson, L. A. Robinson, 
John G. Drew, W. E. Bailey, A. D. McDonald, G. R. Martin, 
A. H. Plant, W. J. Dickinson, W. D. Beymer. 


Pierce Butler, who once facetiously remarked, “I prac- 
tice law by ear,” appears to have been the laboring oar 
in the preparation of the brief, although the different topics 
in it were especially treated by one or the other of the 
four other lawyers, George Stuart Patterson, Sanford 
Robinson, H. S. Hadley and W. C. Brantley. 


Nine Parts of Brief. 


The brief is divided into nine general parts, covering 
every phase of the subject brought out at the oral hearings 
in May. The first phase is “Reasons for the Enactment 
of the Valuation Law;” the next is “Cost of Reproduction 
New;” the fourth, “Appreciation and Depreciation;” then 
“Land;” sixth, the meaning of the phrase, “Owned or used 
for the purposes of a common carrier;” seventh, the scope 
of the act requiring “the valuation of all the property 
owned or used by each carrier, including therein property, 
the cost of which was charged to expenses or surplus;” 
eighth, the “Other Values and Elements of Value,” and 
ninth, the form of the valuation reports. 

In introducing the subject Mr. Butler says it would be 
difficult to overestimate the importance or the magnitude 
of the task involved in this valuation proceeding. Roughly 
speaking, the railroads of the United States comprise 250,- 
600 miles of line, which with double track, yards and sid- 
ings comprise 376,000 miles of track. Of this mileage, 
214,704 miles are represented by the men composing the 
general and divisional committees. 

The capital securities of these companies outstanding 
in the hands of the public on June 30, 1913, amounted to 
approximately $13,330,000,000, roughly divided into sixty 
per cent bonds and other forms of indebtedness and forty 
of stock held by 620,000 shareholders. It is estimated that 
more than ten per cent of these securities are held by 
insurance companies with their $34,000,000,000 of policies 
eutstanding, and savings banks with their 10,700,000 de- 
positors. 

The number of railroad employes indirectly interested 
in the proceeding on June 30, 1913, was 1,815,239, whose 
compensation in that year aggregated $1,373,000,000. 

The act requires the Commission to make a valuation 
of the physical properties of the carriers at the time of 
the construction of each road, its cost to date and the cost 
of “reproduction new.” 

One of the most serious disagreements between the 
carriers and representatives of the various state railroad 
commissions is as to the meaning of those words “repro- 
duction new.” In a general way the carriers take the view 
that the Commission is required to find out what it would 
cost to build each railroad under the conditions that 
existed at the time the road was built; the state com- 


missions, however, hold that it is the duty of the Com- 
mission to ascertain what it would cost to build a road 
to-day. 


For instance, their idea is that the Commission 
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should find out how much it would cost to duplicate the 
Pennsylvania System as it exists now at present prices. 

Another dispute is as to the price per unit to be used 
in ascertaining the different kinds of cost the Commission 
is required to report to Congress. The railroads are in- 
clined to insist that the average prices of articles used in 
constructing a railroad should be used rather than an 
effort be made to ascertain the price that was really paid. 

During the progress of the work Chief Counsel Folk 
and Solicitor Farrell have given opinions on many queés- 
tions, but these rulings sre for administrative purposes 
only. That is to say, that when the Commission has 
heard arguments on the subject they may be changed. 
For instance, Mr. Folk has held that a railroad is not 
entitled to have a value placed on the land under the 
waters of a navigable river which expands unless it paid 
something for the privilege of crossing that stream. The 
rule with regard to a non-navigable stream is that the 
railroad company is entitled to the value of the land 
under the water in the same rate as the price of surround- 
ing land. 


MANY COMPLAINTS FILED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Twenty complaints were placed on the files of the 
Commission on September 1, which, by a sort of unwritten 
rule of many years’ standing, has been regarded as the 
first day after the Commission’s vacation. There has been 
no vacation this year except in the sense that the Com- 
missioners have not been in Washington. They, however, 
have been at work all the time, the stream of reports 
having diminished only during the last days of August. 

On their face, the most important of the complaints 
filed on that day are those of W. Harry Brown of Browns- 
ville, Pa., against the Vandalia and others, and the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau against the Alabama & Mis- 
sissippi. The gist of the former has been published in the 
Traffic World, its burden being that the railroads, by an 
arbitrary drawing of the boundaries of the Pittsburgh coal 
rate district, have put Brown’s coal mines outside that dis- 
trict while placing the more distant mines of the Frick 
Coke Company within the Pittsburgh rate territory. 

The New Orleans complaint is that the Commission, 
when it issued its Fourth Section orders No. 3866 and sup- 
plements to 4086, under which the rates against which the 
complaint is now filed were made, did not take into con- 
sideration the fact that refiners at New York and Phila- 
delphia could and would ship on port-to-port rates to south 
Atlantic ports and distribute, from Savannah and Charles- 
ton in particular, at a combination less than the rail-and- 
water rates published as a result of the Fourth Section 
order and the supplements before mentioned, so that while 
the New Orleans shippers must pay the advanced rates 
named as a result of those orders, the New York and 
Philadelphia refiners have not had to stand advances. 

New Orleans represents that the advances it has had 
to pay were predicated on advances that were to be made 
on the local rates from Savannah and Charleston, but 
which have not been. made. New Orleans, in its com- 
plaint, expresses the belief that they will not be made. 

The result of these advances is that the usual differ- 
ence of three cents in less-than-carload rates to the South- 
east, and particularly Georgia and South Carolina, has 
been widened to the hurt of the New Orleans shippers of 
less-than-carload quantities of sugar. Their competitors 
send sugar to Savannah and Charleston on. port-to-port 
rates and distribute from the ports. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Conversion: 

(Ga. App.) Failure to deliver a shipment promptly 
when needed, or postponement of delivery until the neces- 
sity for use of the shipment has passed, will support an 
action for conversion, and authorize a recovery of the 
value of the property as damages.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. 
Morgan, 85 S. E. 933. 

Overcharges, Jurisdiction: 

(Cal.) Whether the complaint in a shipper’s action 
against a railroad to recover freight charges collected in 
violation of law states a cause of action, or whether 
the court errs in determining questions arising in such 
action, are matters not touching jurisdictionSouthern 
Pac. Co. vs. Superior Court in and for Kern County, 150, 
p. 404. 

(Cal. App.) Jurisdiction of recovery of overcharge by 
railroad for carriage of freight under unreasonable or 
discriminatory schedule of tariffs would be primarily with 
the railroad commission.—Southern Pac. Co. vs. Superior 
Court in and for Kern County, 150, p. 397. 

Under Const. 1879, art. 12, sec. 21, 22, as amended 
in 1911 (see St. 1911, Ex. Sess., p. XIVII) and St. 1911, 
p. 13 et seq., Superior Court had jurisdiction to hear ap- 
peal from justice’s judgment in shipper’s suit for over- 
charge paid railroad, excessive as violative of “long-and- 
short-haul” clause of :constitution, not brought on any 
award by the railroad com.-—Id. 

Overcharges, Recovery: 


(Cal.) Nothing in the constitution or statutes pro- 
hibits the courts from entertaining an action for the re- 
covery of freight charges paid a railroad in violation of 
law.—Southern Pac. Co. vs. Superior Court in and for 
Kern County, 150 P. 404. 


(Mich.) Under interstate commerce act, Feb. 4, 1887, 
c. 104, 22, 24 Stat. 387 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8595), pro- 
viding that nothing therein should abridge the remedies 
existing at common law or by statute, but that its pro- 
visions were in addition to such remedies, the state courts 
in a suit to recover back the difference between fixed 
charges collected at destination on an interstate freight 
shipment and the prepaid charge had jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether there had been an overcharge under 
the rates as fixed and published.—Wolverine Brass Works 
vs. Southern Pac. Co., 153 N. W., 778. 

In an action to recover an overcharge on the theory 
that the shipment of wastes, overflows and traps were 
brass goods, subject to a lower scheduled rate than 
plumbers’ supplies, the rate charged, a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the mixing of 
wastes and. overflows with conceded plumbers’ supplies 
in one box made the shipment plumbers’ supplies, under 
the rule that, where several articles are shipped in one 
box, the rate which is applicable is that applicable to the 
highest rated article in the box, is irrelevant.—Id. 
Payment of Charges Before Delivery: ‘ 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A bill of lading which stipulates 
that the owner or consignee shall pay the freight charges 
and, if required, shall pay the same before delivery, and 
that the initial carrier shall carry the freight to its usual 
place of delivery at its destination, if on its road, other- 
wise to deliver to another carrier on the route to des- 


tination, does not impose on the owner the duty to pay 
charges before the initial carrier would deliver the freight 
to the connecting carrier.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
R. D. Jones Lumber Co., 178 S. W., 858. 

Practice, Verdict: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Rev. St. 1911, art. 1977, providing 
that the verdict shall be in writing and signed by the 
foreman, and where. pending trial, any juror may be dis- 
abled, and the verdict is rendered by the remaining 
jurors, the verdict shall be signed by all of the remaining 
jurors, does not apply to jury trials in the county court. 
—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. R. D. Jones Lumber Co., 178 
S. W., 858. 

Where no exception was made to a verdict signed 
by the foreman alone until after the jury was discharged, 
an objection that the verdict was not signed by all the 
jurors came too late.—lId. 

Prepaid Charges: 

(Ga. App.) The consignee is not required to tender 
freight charges in advance of a demand that a “solid” 
car be so placed as to make its unloading practicable.— 
Southern Ry. Co. vs. Morgan, 85 S. E., 933. 

Principal and Agent: ; ’ 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where the circumstances are such 
that a principal, in trusting his agent with duties involv- 
ing discretion, and so non-delegable, must have known 
from the agent’s situation that such duties would have 
to be delegated to a subagent, such principal is bound 
by the acts of such subagent in the exercise of the dis- 
cretion.—Abilene & S. Ry. Co. vs. Ward, 178 S. W., 638. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Evidence: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A shipper ‘of cotton telegraphed to 
a freight agent of the carrier, before the delivery of the 
cotton, asking him to trace to destination, and not to 
stop at any press not running. The agent replied that 
he would trace the cotton to destination and give best 
possible service and arrange prompt compression at a 
designated point. Held, that the shipper contemplated a 
delay in transportation because of the necessity to com- 
press the cotton, and the shipper, charging negligent de- 
lay in transportation, must show that the delay was not 
due to delay for purpose of compressing the cotton.— 
Stevens & Russell vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 
178 S. W., 810. 

Where a carrier was required to notify the consignee 
of the arrival of the freight and the carrier did not notify 
the consignee; who failed to apply for and receive the 
freight, the question of the arrival of the freight at 
destination in determining the issue of negligent delay 
was immaterial. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Okla.) Under Rev. Laws, 2852, the measure of dam- 
ages for a carrier’s delay in forwarding sample trunks 
of a salesman is the value of their use during the delay, 
together with the loss of time occasioned.—Kansas City, 
M. & O. Ry. Co. vs. Fugatt, 150 P., 669. 

Loss of time and inability to make sales, consequent 
on delay in transportation, held within the carrier’s con- 
templation when it received and checked a salesman’s 
sample trunks as baggage, so as to entitle him to recover 
damages therefor.—lId. 
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Such damages as proximately flow from the breach 
of contract of carriage of baggage are recoverable.—Id. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where a carrier negligently de- 
layed the transportation of cotton, but during the delay 
the market price of cotton at destination increased, the 
delay did not result in any injury to the shipper.—Stevens 
& Russell vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 178 S. W., 
810. 

Where a shipper of cotton for sale was obliged, be- 
cause of the carrier’s delay in transportation, to buy other 
cotton to deliver to the buyers, but the cotton when 
delivered was worth as much or more than the cotton 
he purchased, he suffered no damages because of the 
delay.—Id. 

Non-Delivery, Evidence: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where, in an action against the 
initial carrier for non-delivery of freight to the connecting 
carrier, there was evidence that the initial carrier held 
the freight for payment of charges by the connecting car- 
rier because of its financial condition until the shipper 
paid the freight, and that the initial carrier accepted the 
freight with knowledge that it had an unsettled claim 
against the connecting carrier, and that the shipper was 
not notified, evidence of the dispute between the two 
carriers was properly excluded.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. 
vs. R. D. Jones Lumber Co., 178 S. W., 858. 

Pleading: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A petition in an action against a car- 
rier for non-delivery of freight to a connecting carrier, 
which alleges that plaintiff delivered freight to the carrier 
for through shipment, and that after receiving the freight 
the carrier issued its bill of lading therefor, wherein it con- 
tracted to convey the freight as a through shipment, avers 
that the bill of lading was in writing, as required by Rev. 
St. 1911, art. 710; and the carrier, failing to deny under 
oath its execution, as required by art. 1906, subd. 8, and art. 
3710, may not question it—Quanah,: A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
R. D. Jones Lumber Co., 178 S. W., 858. 

Special Damages: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where a carrier of roofing was 
informed, after the arrival of the goods at the end of 
its line for delivery to a connecting carrier, that the 
material was desired for the protection of lumber, but 
the carrier thereafter delayed delivery, and the lumber 
was thereafter damaged by rains, the carrier was liable 
for the loss sustained.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. R. D. 
Jones Lumber Co., 178 S. W., 858. 

Statutory Regulations: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) The penalties imposed by Rev. St. 
1911, arts. 6670, 6671, on railroads guilty of unjust dis- 
crimination, are recoverable for non-delivery of tonnage 
freight to connecting carrier, as well as for non-delivery 
of carload shipments.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. R. D. 
Jones Lumber Co., 178 S. W., 858. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action against defendant rail- 
roads for damage to fruit by freezing in transit, where 
the defendants put in evidence a bill of lading, signed 
by the agent of the shipper, for the purpose of shipping 
the fruit, whose authority could not be denied under the 
particular circumstances, containing the instruction that 
car vents should be kept open to destination, the burden 
of proof was on plaintiff shipper to show that such direc- 
tion was inserted in the bill of lading without the au- 
thority of his agent, since, in the ‘absence of accident, 
fraud, or mistake, the bill of lading, as a contract, was 
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binding, the agency for the shipper of the one who signed 
the bill not being open to denial.—Abilene & S. Ry. Co. 
vs. Ward, 178 S. W., 638. 

Carmack Amendment, Evidence: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A shipper suing the initial carrier 
of an interstate shipment must introduce in evidence a 
regulation of the state railroad commission if he desires 
to rely thereon.—Stevens & Russell vs. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co., 178 S. W., 810. 

Carmack Amendment, Notice: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) <A stipulation in a contract for an 
interstate shipment of freight that claims for loss. dam- 
age or delay must be made in writing within four months - 
after delivery, or, in case of failure to make delivery 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed, is valid, notwithstanding Carmack amend- 
ment (act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 
593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592), making the initial 
carrier liable for any loss caused by it. or any connecting 
carrier, and providing that no contract shall‘exempt the 
initial carrier from the liability imposed.—Stevens & Rus- 
sell vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 178 S. W., 810. 

A stipulation in a contract for an interstate shipment 
that claims for loss must be made in writing within four 
months after delivery, as in case of non-delivery within 
four months after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed, is not void on the ground that it is without inde- 
pendent consideration.—lIl. 

An interstate shipper, required by a contract of ship- 
ment to give notice of any claim for loss within a specified 
time, gave notice of claim after the expiration of the 
time. The auditor of the carrier asked for particulars 
and stated that the records showed a delivery of the 
freight with billing instructions. The shipper did not com- 
ply with the request and did not reply to the auditor. 
Held, not to show a waiver by the carrier of the failure 
of the shipper to present notice of claim within the time 
stipulated.—Id. 

Controlling Decisions: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) The decisions of the federal Su- 
preme Court construing the interstate commerce act 
(act. Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379) are binding on the 
state courts.—Stevens & Russell vs. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co., 178 S. W., 810. 

Instructions to Jury: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action against railroads for 
injury to a shipment of fruit by freezing in transit, where 
the main issue was whether such fruit was delivered to 
the road by the plaintiff’s agent, who instructed defend- 
ants’ agent to leave the vents of the car open during 
transit, the court’s refusal to charge that if the one 
making the delivery was the agent of the shipper, and 
gave such directions to leave the vents open, the jury 
should find for the defendants, was erroneous.—Abilene & 
S. Ry. vs. Ward, 178 S. W., 638. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where plaintifi’s automobile was 
injured by a collision with defendant’s train under such 
circumstances as to entitle him to recover for expenses 
necessarily incurred, it was incumbent upon him to prove 
what the repairs made were reasonably worth, and re- 
ceipted bills showing what he had paid different parties 
for repairs were not sufficient to show that the amounts 
so charged and paid were reasonable; and, in the absence 
of such proof, the jury was without competent evidence 
on which to base a verdict.—Galveston-Houston Electric 
Ry. Co. vs. English, 178 S. W.,. 666. 
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- Such receipted bills were admissible to show what loss to a stated value, is binding on the shipper, where 

‘ plaintiff had paid for repairs, but not as evidence of the there were two rates in force, and he paid the lower 

‘ reasonableness of the charges.—Id. rate based on the carrier’s limited liability, and where 
Where plaintiff’s automobile Was injured by collision he signed and accepted the bill of lading —Texas & N. O. 

i with defendant’s train under circumstances entitling him R. Co. vs. Hancock, 168 S. W., 654. 

2 to recover the expenses necessarily incurred for repairs, CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 

m= and his pleadings sufficiently alleged loss of earnings or Caretakers, Passes: 

h- neh gratis tram being Aepeived. 66 Re. map of che Rene (Tex. Civ. App.) Pen. Code 1911, art. 1533, exempting 
mobile during repairs and was sustained by competent from the provisions of the anti-pass law (Acts 30th Leg., 
evidence, the court properly submitted such issue to the c. 42), in case of a live stock shipment, the necessary 

n jury.—Id. caretakers while en route and return, contemplates that 





Notice, Sufficiency: , 
(Tex. Civ. App.) A bill of lading stipulated that 
claims for loss must be made in writing within four 
months after delivery. Freight arrived at destination. The 
consignee notified the consignor by telegram that the 
freight arrived in bad order. The consignor immediately 
went to the place of delivery and notified the claim agent 
of the terminal carrier that he would file a claim, but 
no claim was filed. The yard agent was also notified 
by an employe of the consignee that a claim for damages 
to the freight would be filed. A notation made on the 
expense bill by the agent of the terminal carrier at the 
point of destination recited that the freight was more 
or less damaged. Held, that there was a failure to give 


notice of a claim for damages and there could be no: 


recovery of damages.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of 
Texas vs. Overton, 178 S. W., 814. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 


Carmack Amendment, Construction: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) The effect of the Carmack amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act is not to impose on 
the initial carrier a liability for its own conduct different 
from that imposed on it at common law, but to impose on 
it, in favor of the shipper, a liability to him under the 
common law incurred by connecting carriers.—Stevens & 
Russell vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 178.S. W., 810. 
Bill of Lading, Construction: 

(U. S. C. C. A.) A bill of lading for a shipment of 
raw silk provided that “the amount of any loss or dam- 
age for which any carrier is liable shall be computed on 
the basis of the value of the property—unless a lower 
value has been represented in writing by the shipper or 
has been agreed upon—in any of which events such lower 
value shall be the maximum amount to govern such com- 
putation.” The following clause was stamped on the face 
of the bill: “Liability limited to one dollar per pound. 
The consignor of this property has the option of shipping 
same at a higher rate without limitation as to value in 
case of loss or damage from causes which would make 
the carrier liable, but agrees to the specified valuation 
named in case of loss or damage—because of the lower 
rate thereby accorded for transportation.” The silk was 
damaged from a cause which rendered the carrier liable. 
Held, that such provisions were consistent and should, be 
construed together; that the specified sum of $1 per 
pound was not a limitation of the carrier’s liability, but 
an agreed conventional valuation, which under such pro- 
visions was to be taken as the real value of the goods 
for the purpose of computing the amount of the carrier’s 
liability, and that the measure of such liability was the 
difference between the damaged value of the goods and 
their value at $1 per pound.—Duplan Silk Co. vs. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co., 223 Fed., 600. 

Value, Place of Shipment: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A bill of lading for an interstate 

shipment, which limits the liability of the carrier for 


they accompany the shipment, and not go on another 
train.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Winn Bros., 178 S. W., 
697. \ 
Delay: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action against a carrier of 
live stock for delay to a shipment in transit, evidence held 
insufficient to show any unreasonable delay.—Gulf, C. & 


‘S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Bogy, 178 S. W., 577. 


Erroneous Testimony: 

(Tex. Civ. App). Where it affirmatively appeared by 
bill of exception that evidence erroneously admitted was 
considered by the court, although the case had been 
tried without a jury, the admission was ground for re- 
versal, since even where there is other evidence in the 
record to sustain the finding of the court upon any par- 
ticular issue, if it affirmatively appears from the court’s 
findings of fact or the bill of exception that objection- 
able testimony was considered, the case will be reversed. 
—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Bogy, 178 S. W., 577. 
Evidence: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Wheré part of the contract of car- 
riage is invalid as against public policy, and tends to 
prove a pleaded defense, although another part is valid 
and tends to prove another defense, the court is justified 
in rejecting it offered as a whole. The unobjectionable 
part should be offered separately.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. vs. Winn Bros., 178 S. W., 697. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Where the court, in an action 
against a carrier of live stock for damages caused by 
delay in transit, erroneously admitted plaintiff’s opinion 
that the time was unreasonable, and where the record 
showed no basis, other than such testimony for a finding 
of unreasonable delay, the judgment being for the full 
amount prayed, the error was not harmless.—Gulf, C. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. vs. Bogy, 178 S. W., 577. 

Exemption from Liability: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Provision of a contract for live 
stock, shipment to be accompanied by the shipper’s rep- 
resentative, relieving the carrier from all liability for 
injury, is invalid, as relieving it from the consequences 
of its own negligence.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Winn 
Bros., 178 S. W., 697. : 

Notice: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Notice to one of four connecting 
carriers, within time provided by contract, of loss caused 
a shipper of live stock by delay in transit, was notice to 
all of the carriers.—Gulf, C. & S. F: Ry. Co. vs. Bogy,’ 178 
S. W., 577. 

Time of Journey: 


(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action against a carrier of 
live stoock for damages caused by delay in transit, evi- 
dence of a duly qualified witness as to what was the 
usual or customary time required to maké the railway 
run is admissible, such testimony not being matter of 
opinion infringing the province of the jury, as is testi- 
mony as to the reasonable time for the run, since “usual 








time” is a matter of fact, while “reasonable time,” the 
time necessary under the circumstances to do conveniently 
what the contract or duty requires should be done in a 
particular case, a question of law depending on the sub- 
ject-matter and situation of the parties, is a mixed ques- 
tion of law and fact evidence as to which is an expression 
of the opinion of the witness on a matter properly for 
the jury (citing Words and Phrases, Reasonable Time).— 
Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Bogy, 178 S. W., 577. 


TO ENJOIN THE COMMISSION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The federal court for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia (eastern division) has under advisement the ap- 
plication of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association of Sacramento, the Traffic Bureau of the 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce, the Stockton Traffic 
Bureau and the city of Santa Clara for an injunction 
against the Commission, forbidding it to make effective 
its back-haul decision, in which it limits the application 
of terminal transcontinental rates to the places on the 
Pacific coast to which ocean-going vessels can go. 

Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton and Santa Clara, in 
asking for the injunction, declare that if the order is 
allowed to become effective they will be discriminated 
against in a way contrary to the intention of the Act to 
regulate commerce. They have joined as defendants the 
United States, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Atchison, Rock Island, Denver & Rio Grande, Southern 
and Western Pacific. In resisting the application, Gov- 
ernor Folk, counsel for the Commission, in his brief lays 
down twelve propositions. They are: 

1. No more equitable adjustment of the transconti- 
nental rate problem can be devised than that arranged 
by the Commission whereby the petitioning cities are 
not named as terminal points. 

2. Even though the court might think some other 
arrangement would be better, it cannot substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the Commission, a body created by law 
to deal with rate-making questions. 

3. The court has no jurisdiction to make an order 
doncerning rates nor to direct the Commission to make 
an order. It cannot, by injunction or otherwise, change 
a rate, make a rate or alter an order made by the Com- 
mission. 


4. Petitioners are attempting to bring the rate-making 
controversy before the court as an original proposition. 
The court has no more jurisdiction than it would have 
of a question to determine the reasonableness of rates 
or discrimination in rates between cities and localities in 
the first instance. 


5. Section 4 refers, exclusively to carriers and deals 
with a rate-making problem only. There is no provision 
in section 4 for trying out controversies and determining 
possible discriminations in rates between cities and locali- 
ties. Resort by petitioners to the Commission under 
section 13, and an order entered after full investigation 
by the Commission are prerequisite to jurisdiction of this 
court in matters of this kind. 


6. The court has no power to suspend rates filed in 
compliance with the Commission’s orders and already in 
effect. 

7. Failure to include certain localities does not abro- 
gate the rights of localities named in the order. They 
have their remedy under section 13 of the act. 
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8. The court has power to pass upon the validity of 


the orders that were made, but has no jurisdiction as to 
the legality of orders which the Commission might have 
made, but which it did not make. 


9. The court may not properly consider evidence not 
presented to the Commission. 


10. Competition to a more distant point justifies, un- 
der the fourth section, a lesser charge than to a nearer 
non-competitive point, and the lesser charge to the more 
distant competitive point is not a discrimination against 
the nearer non-competitive point to which a greater rate 
applies. 


11. Confiscation cannot be predicated on increased 
rates if such increased rates are reasonable. 


12. The changed conditions, other than the elimina- 
tion of water competition referred to in section 4 have 
no reference to inland points, such as petitioners, that 
obtained terminal rates through artificial conditions cre- 
ated by the absorption of inland locals by the ocean 
carriers. Furthermore, this has no application to the 
case at bar, because it applies only to rates reduced after 
the passage of the act, and terminal rates were given 
to petitioners long before the passage of the act. 


This is a case of shippers trying to get into court. 
The inland cities, by orders of the Commission prescribing 
the extent to which the carriers may depart from the 
strict rule of the long-and-short-haul sections, are being 
deprived of the terminal rates they had for scores of 
years. The carriers, by direction of the Commission, have 
put into effect rates to these interior cities made up 
of the terminal rate plus three-fourths of the local for 
the back haul. The Commission, according to Governor 
Folk’s brief, has made the most equitable disposition pos- 
sible. According to his view, if the courts set aside the 
order, the whole subject of transcontinental rates will 
be torn wide open, and the work of twenty years will 
be thrown into the waste basket. 


In saying this he is discussing the merits of the 
proposition instead of confining himself to the question 
of jurisdiction, which, in other parts of the brief, he 
denies. He says that if Sacramento can force a return 
to the old situation, the other 182 towns in California 
that have terminal rates can do likewise. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 





The Commission has extended the effective date of 
its order from October 1 to November 1, in the follow- 
ing cases: Docket No. 7109, Cape Girardeau Portland 
Cement Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. 
et al., and Subs. Nos. 1, 2 and 3, same vs. same. In all 
other respects the Commission’s order in these cases, 
of July 1, will remain in full force and effect. 


The complaints of the Maytag Co. against the C., 


M. & St. P. and the Chicago & Alton, Docket 7976 and 
Sub. No. 1, have been dismissed at the request of the 


complainant. 


At the request of the complainant and upon con- 
sideration of the record in the case, the complaint of 
the Moore & Thompson Paper Co. et al. vs. Boston & 
Maine Railroad et al. has been dismissed. 


The Commission has issued an order dismissing, at 
the request of the complainant, the complaint of the 
California Pine Box & Lumber Co. against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 
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He shall 


“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
stand before kings. He shall not stand before mean men. 

Wrong. This is not a sermon. Not even an imitation 
of a preachment. Resort to Solomon, happily, is of easy 
defense. No one ever spoke with greater pointedness. 
He knew what he wanted to say. Also he had the facuity 
of knowing how to say it. 

Frederick Clement Stevens, for eighteen years repre- 
sentative in Congress from the St. Paul, Minn., district, 
is a diligent man—a serious-minded 
man in his business, which, for the 
eighteen years mentioned, was that 
of attending to the business of the 
people of the United States with a 
particularity that was refreshing, in 
view of the widespread impression 
that the business of a congressman is 
spearing, hooking and_- grabbing 
“pork” for the particular part of the 
public contained within the geograph- 
ical boundaries of his own district. 

This is not to say that Stevens 
has not done some snagging for his 
own district, but to spread abroad the 
fact that he held a larger view and 
gave much good thought to Americans 
who have never beheld the glories of 
the Twin Cities or ever expected to 
have a material demonstration that 
there are such places as St, Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

“He shall stand before kings.” 
So says the promise. But Stevens 
will not be in Congress when it as- 
sembles in December. Verily, those 
words and that fact together might 
be taken to be a flicking on the raw. 
If it were, then this would never have 
been written about the stocky citizen’ 
of St. Paul, who was defeated when 
nobody expected such a thing to hap- 
pen. 

Red-bearded, blue-eyed and sandy- 
haired, Stevens might well be mistak- 
en for one of the descendants of the 
vikings among whom he has lived 
since his early manhood. But he was 
born in Boston, on the first day of 
1861, educated in Bowdoin and in the 
University of Iowa, 

A New England conscience, plus 
the energy of the Northwest! That 
combination alone explains why Stevens remained in Con- 
gress for eighteen years, after having served his time in 
the Minnesota legislature. And he would be there yet but 
for the carelessness that sometimes afflicts even the best 
of men. 

Perhaps it is well at this point to ask what he has 
done in the way of guiding or directing traffic, for Stevens 
is one of those modest Jenny Wren humans who are sel- 
dom mentioned in the public prints because they never do 
anything except dispose of the task nearest at hand with 
the least. fuss. 

Every line on the statute books enacted since 1897 per- 
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taining to the regulation of commerce between the states, 
if taken apart, would show evidence either of construction 
by Stevens or blows from his hammer, which would have 
destroyed had the Stevens’ arm had the power. Stevens 
fought the Sims repeal of the Commerce Court law and 
he did his share in the attempt to prevent the passage of 
the Cummins amendment. 

If Stevens had manifested any enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, President Wilson would have made him a Republican 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. However, the enthusiasm on 
that subject was to be found only in 
the White House. Stevens did not 
consider himself a ‘tame duck. Nbr 
was he peeved against his neighbors 
because a majority of those voting had 
voted against him. 

Now comes the word that Stev- 
ens, as a practitioner at the law, is 
being sought by those who remember 
that, when they came to Washington 
seeking changes in the statutes in 
which Congress exerted its power un- 
der the commerce clause of the con- 
stitution, Stevens was always in place 
to give them a hearing. If there was 
only one man at the hearing appointed 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Stevens was 
that one. They saw a man diligent 
in his business, and now they are do- 
ing their best to make him stand be- 
fore kings with fees that, in the ag- 
gregate, are much greater than the 
salary a grateful or grumbling nation 
pays its lawmakers. 

It now seems probable that the 
man who for eighteen years faithfully 
worked at the making of laws affect- 
ing traffic for years to come will be 
standing before judges and commis- 
sioners to tell them, in the interest of 
clients, what is the meaning of the 
statutes he helped to frame in the 
committee room and then to spread on 
the statute books. 

Spread not the fact among intoler- 
ant partisans, but let it be known 
that the Democratic Wilson adminis- 
tration leaned heavily on Stevens, of 
another political faith altogether, for 
advice during the days when the ’pren- 
tice hands among its own partisans were hacking away 
at laws that seriously affect not merely traffic by railroads, 
but commerce in its broadest sense. That Stevens was 
not able, in instances, to persuade the partisans of the 
administration to go in the way it would have been well 
for them, in a political sense, to go, is hardly a reflection 
on him. President Wilson, with all the power of his office, 
has had to yield to his followers: 

The elevation of James R. Mann to the Republican 
leadership gave Stevens the Republican seniority on the 
House committee that handles all measures pertaining to 
the regulation of commerce. On the theory that some day 
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the party of which Mann and Stevens are members will 
be again in control of the House, it was figured that Stev- 
ens would make an excellent chairman, whose name would 
stand on an equality with that of Cullom, the putative 
author of the original Act to regulate commerce, and 
with that of Hepburn, the man who affixed his name to 
the legislation of 1906. But there came that slip—that 
wholly unexpected defeat. 


But the most amazing part of the whole story is that 
Stevens is showing a decidedly cold side to all those who 
expect him to run for office again next year. The “stand- 
ing before kings” that is typified by comfortable bank 
balances seems to have lured Stevens away from the 
standing in the presence of royalty that a congressman 
can do. However, it is not safe to assume that he will 
not feel in 1916 that it is his duty to “come back.” Re- 
«member that he has the New England conscience and also 
that diligence of which Solomon wrote. 


BAGGAGE CHECKING ORDER 





THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


The Commission, on Aug. 31, issued a revised order 
in I. and S. No. 564, the Bagagge Checking case, postpon- 
ing the effective date from Sept. 15 to Oct. 14. The new 
order also uses language free from ambiguity. In the 
order of July 10, for instance, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
ordered to maintain, for a period of two years, its rules 
and regulations in effect on Dec. 14, 1914, “governing the 
checking of baggage on combination of foreign lines’ issues 
of .tickets.”. The Commission did not mean what the 
quoted words indicate. It meant to order the use of a 
combination of Baltimore & Ohio and foreign lines’ tickets, 
and not a “combination of foreign lines’ issues of tickets.” 
Such an order, if enforceable at all, would require the Balti- 
more & Ohio to check baggage over.its lines on a com- 
bination of Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
tickets. 

Instead of directing the carriers to keep in force the 
rules and regulations in effect on Dec. 14, 1914, the 
new order gives the name of the tariff to be observed by 
each of the carriers parties to the record made by the 
suspension order first issued. 

Under the language of the revised order, a local one 
way or round trip ticket, as distinguished from mileage of 
the northern line or lines directed to honor such a com- 
bination, .is necessary. Apparently a combination of 
Pennsylvania or B. & O. mileage and Southern or A. C. L. 
mileage will not have to be honored. The language of the 
revised order on that point is as follows. ‘Upon presenta- 
tion of combination one way or round trip tickets avail- 
able for transportation over said respondents’ lines and 
lawfully available issues of tickets, ticket orders or mile- 
age exchange tickets over foreign lines for such trans- 


portation.” m 


It is contended among those interested in the matter 
that the use of the words “mileage exchange tickets” in 
reference to the southern foads’ part of the combination, 
and its omission from the part of the order defining the 
duty of the northern lines, absolves them from the duty 
of recognizing their own mileage as part of the combina- 
tio upon which there must be a through checking of bag- 
gage and sale of through sleeping car accommodations. 


That view of the matter is supported by the fact that, 
in the report, the Commission says, in effect, that there 
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is no reason, when the initial line gets its “full local” to 
the junction point why thére should not be a through check- 
ing of baggage on a combination of tickets. 


But it is suggested that when the limitation made by 
the words in the report and order is called to the atten- 
tion of the Commission, it will so modify its report and 
order as to require the through checking upon any com- 
bination of transportation valid upon the train on which 
the baggage checking or sleeping car accommodation is 
desired. Mileage tickets are good up to junction points 
and so far as those who protested against the course of the 
northern lines can see, there is no reason why the Penn- 
sylvania and B. & O., which tried to break up the practice 
so as to force the sale of the higher-priced through tickets, 
should not be required to honor their own mileage as part 
of a combination. 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE 





THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BIR"! 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co., by filing a com- 
plaint against the Abilene & Southern and other carriers, 
has revived the old question of the relationship of rates 
on cottonseed meal and cake, for export, through the 
Texas ports and through New Orleans. The complain- 
ing company objects to the land carriers publishing rates 
on meal and cake as high as to Galveston on the ground 
that the rates to Galveston include a one-cent wharfage 
charge. 

It asserts that it has abolished its wharfage charge 
and there is no reason why the railroads should be 
allowed to collect as high a rate on cottonseed meal 
and cake as they collect at Galveston, where there is a 
wharfage charge. 


The complaining dock company, which is closely affili- 
ated with some of the carriers, frankly proclaims that 
its interest in the matter is to induce cottonseed prod- 
ucts to move out through Port Arthur because such busi- 
ness will make the port attractive for other business, 
and that if the rates are the same Port Arthur will be 
at a disadvantage in comparison with Galveston, and, to 
a lesser extent, with New Orleans. 


It asks for a rate for export not in excess of the 
intrastate rate from Texas common points. The exist- 
ing export rates are made one cent higher than the 
intrastate rates, so as to cover the wharfage charge still 
imposed at Galveston, but no longer exacted at Port 
Arthur. 


The Commission considered this relationship of rates 
to the Texas ports in the complaint of the Port Arthur 
Board of Trade against the same carriers, and the com- 
plaint refers to the Commission’s report in that case, 
more clearly to present its view that Port Arthur should 
be allowed the advantage of one cent arising from the 
complaining dock company’s determination not to im- 
pose a wharfage charge on cottonseed meal and cake. The 
complaint asserts that the Texarkana & Fort Smith, the 
Kansas City Southern and the St. Louis Southwestern 
are willing to make rates in the way suggested,.but that 
they have been included in the list of carriers respond- 
ent because their rails will have to be used in the mak- 
ing of through routes to Port Arthur on the basis de- 
sired, in connection with lines that are unwilling to 
give, as declared, Port Arthur*the benefit of the dock 
company’s withdrawal of the wharfage charge. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


j 





In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Demurrage on Account of Weather Interference or 

Bunching. 

Nebraska.—Question: “Car is set for unloading Mon- 
day at 7 a.m. Monday and Tuesday are free time and 
weather is fair. Wednesday and Thursday rain all day, 
making it impossible to unload. Car unloaded Friday. 
Please advise, through The Traffic World, proper amount 
of demurrage to apply. In other words. is it proper to 
assess demurrage for Wednesday and Thursday? Also 
would it make any difference if reason for not unloading 
in the free time was due to bunching of cars?” 

Answer: Assuming that the car was delivered on 
an industrial track, thus requiring no actual notice of 
placement, the free time on the shipment in question 
seems to have expired on Wednesday at 7 a. m. It is 
therefore questionable whether the weather interfered 
with the unloading within the prescribed free time, in 
which event demurrage would be chargeable for three 
days. The provision of rule 8, section a, of the Demurrage 
Code, reads, “when the condition of the weather during 
the prescribed free time is such as to make it impossible 
to employ men or teams in loading or unloading, or -im- 
possible to place freight in cars, or to move it from cars 
without serious injury to the freight, the free time shall 
be extended until a total of 48 hours from such weather 
interference shall have been allowed.” In the shipment 
in question the free time was between Monday 7 a. m. and 
Wednesday at 7 a. m., during which the weather seems 
to have been fair, and it was not impossible to employ 
men or teams in unloading. Further, if the consignee 
is working under the average agreement, he is, by rule 
9, section 6, of the code, deprived of the right to demand 
cancellation or refund of demurrage charges on account 
of weather interference or bunching of cars. 

If, however, the delay in unloading was by reason 
of the carrier’s act in bunching cars and delivering them 
at destination in accumulated numbers in excess of daily 
shipments, and not by reason of weather conditions, and 
the consignee is not a party to the average agreement, 
then the latter is entitled to such “free time as he would 
have been entitled to had the cars been delivered in ac- 
cordance with the daily rate of shipment.” 

eo + * 

Reasonableness of Rate Measured by “Paper” Rate. 

New York.—Question: “A commodity rate is effective 
from A to C of 11 cents. From an intermediate point, B, 
there are no commodity rates in effect to C, on the same 
articles, but a class rate of 14 cents applies. The Public 


Service Commission of this state (shipments moving intra-’ 


state) ordered an 11-cent rate put in from B to C, basing 
decision on the long-and-short-haul clause of our state 
railroad law. <A rehearing has been granted to respond- 
ents, who set up the fact that no shipments of our specific 
commodity have ever actually moved from A to C, and 
therefore the rate applying between those points should 
be ignored. Does the fact of no movement of this spe- 
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cific commodity act as a restrainer against using the 
applicable rate thereon as a basis for reducing rate from 
the intermediate point, B. to the same basis, or must 
it be shown that the rate has actually been used from 
A to C? Can you furnish any citations of I. C. C. or 
state rulings on this point?” 


Answer: In the case of Fox vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co., 
Unreported Opinion A-800, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held that a 25-cent rate on potatoes from Coweta, 
Okla., to Condurant and Orilla, Ia., was a mere paper 
rate and cannot fairly be used as the measure of rea- 
sonableness of the rate to Des Moines. In the case of 
S. W. Mo. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., Un- 
reported Opinion A-728, the Commission held that the 
13-cent rate on wheat and corn from Kansas City to Tahle- 
quah, Okla., and other destinations, appears to be a mere 
paper rate and the Commission does not regard it as 
fixing the measure of reasonableness for rates from points 
in complaining territory. In the case of R. R. Commrs. 
of Fla. vs. Southern Express Co., 28 I. C. C., 634 (see page 
205 of the Jan. 31, 1914, issue of The Traffic World), it 
was held that while the fact that traffic moves freely has 
some bearing upon the reasonableness of the rates, it 
is not true that merely because the traffic does not move 
the rates are therefore unreasonable. Again, in I. and S. 
Docket No. 212, 26 I. C. C., 687 (see page 1070 of the May 
17, 19138, issue of The Traffic World), the Commission 
says, “the request to this Commission is therefore that 
it shall prevent the increase of a rate of no interest to 
any shipper for the purpose of indirectly influencing rates 
which are not subject to its control. * * * No order 
of this Commission should be* made merely for the pur- 
pose of incidentally affecting intrastate rates.” 


But that the Commission might justify a rate when 
affected by the fourth section, or whenever there are 
existing conditions which make likely traffic under the 
same in the future, seems established by the following 
decisions: 


In I. and S. Docket No. 141, 25 I. C. C., 247 (see page 
963 of the Dec. 14, 1912, issue of The Traffic World), the 
Commission held that “we should not ordinarily require 
a maintenance of these rates if in point of fact no traffic 
was likely to move under them, but this can hardly be 
affirmed in the present instance. The territory from 
which these rates apply produces large quantities of pota- 
toes. Whether they will or will not move east of the 
Mississippi River depends entirely upon the production of 
different parts of the country. The state of the crop 
may be such that they will move in large quantities one 
season and possibly not at all for several succeeding sea- 
sons.” In the case of Columbia Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al., 28 I. C. C., 339 (see page 923 
of the Nov. 22, 1913, issue of The Traffic World), the 
Commission established non-prejudicial rates to Columbia, 
S. C., so as to take care of traffic that might move in 
the future. In the case of I. and S. Docket No. 235, 28 
I. C. C., 313 (see page 840 of the Nov. 8, 1913, issue of 
The Traffic World). the Commission said that “it is the 
view of the Commission that the record indicates that 
the proposed cancellation of rates is made only for the 
purpose of removing a factor which may indicate a viola- 
tion of the fourth section of the Act to regulate com- 
merce. No attempt has been made to justify the rates 
which will result, beyond the statement that nothing will 
be offered for transportation thereunder. This cannot be 
accepted as a justification for the proposed change in 
rates.” 











Sufficiency of Notice of Claim. 

Arkansas.—Question: “A ships to B from C on a 
uniform bill of lading. The shipment was damaged in 
transit and A files claim with a line not handling the 
shipment, but the line with whom the claim was filed 
failed to return it to the claimant until after the time 
limit had expired. It was then returned to the shipper, 
who filed with the proper line. However, the latter line 
approves the claim for payment and it goes to a connec- 
tion, who is in doubt as to whether they can legally, in 
view of the fact that the time limit has expired, join in 
protecting this claim. The shipment moved wholly within 
the state of Arkansas and is therefore not subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Can this claim legally 
be paid or does the decision of the Supreme Court pro- 
hibit the payment?” 

Answer: The constitutional power of Congress to 
regulate commerce is restricted to commerce among the 
states and cannot reach commerce wholly within a state. 
In addition, it is well settled that until Congress has 
legislated upon a subject properly under its jurisdiction 
the liability of the common carrier, exercising its calling 
within a particular state, although engaged in the busi- 
ness of interstate commerce, for loss or damage to such 
property, may be regulated by the law of the state. As 
a consequence, any doctrine announced by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on a question solely affecting the internal 
affairs of a state would have no binding force upon the 
courts of that state. 

Nevertheless, the courts of many states now hold that 
a common carrier may, by contract fairly entered into, 
limit the time within which claims for damages or in- 
juries to consignments shall be made, and have in many 
instances determined the sufficiency of a notice of claim 
filed in compliance with such contract. In a very recent 
case in Texas a bill of lading stipulated that claims for 
loss must be made in writing within four months after 
delivery. Freight arrived at destination. The consignee 
notified the consignor by telegram that the freight arrived 
in bad order. Consignor immediately went to the place 
of delivery and notified the claim agent of the terminal 
carrier that he would file a claim, but no claim was filed. 
The yard agent was also notified by an employe of the 
consignee that a claim for damages to the freight would 
be filed. A notation made on the expense bill by the 
agent of the terminal carrier at the point of destination 
recited that the freight was more or less damaged. Held, 
that there was a failure to give notice of a claim for 
damages and there could be no recovery of damages. St. 
Louis S. W. R. R. Co. of Texas vs. Overton, 178 S. W. 
814. Also see the case of Stevens & Russell vs. St. Louis 
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S. W. R. R. Co, 178 S. W. 810, as to what constitutes a 
waiver by the carrier of the failure of the shipper to 
present notice of claim within the time stipulated. 


+ = + 
Burden of Proof in Damaged Shipments. 


illinois —Question: “Should appreciate it if you will 
show in your publication authority placing the burden of 
proof upon the carrier where a shipment is received in 
apparently good condition. The carrier signed bill of lad- 
ing to that effect and it subsequently developed that the 
carrier could have discovered the damage upon inspection 
at the time delivery was taken by it. In this instance 
the carrier is contending that the damage occurred prior 
to delivery of the consignment to it for transportation, 
notwithstanding the fact that it signed the bill of lading 
to the effect that the shipment was received in perfect 
condition.” 


Answer: A common carrier cannot refuse to accept 
and transport any goods that are fit to carry and are 
of the kind it usually carries. As a consequence, it is 
not presumed to know the quality of che goods or the 
condition of the contents of the packages delivered to it 
for transportation. The usual recital in the bill of lading 
that the goods are in good order is held to have reference 
only to the external appearance, either of the goods them- 
selves or of the packages into which they are put. How- 
ever, it is always competent for the carrier to show, not- 
withstanding such an omission, that the loss or damage 
was caused by the spoiling of the goods from natural 
decay before they could be delivered, or that it arose 
from the unskillful or improper'manner in which they 
were packed, or that they had deteriorated or were dam- 
aged at the time they were delivered to it, etc. Neither 
does the law impose the obligation wpon the carrier to 
inspect the goods at the time when they are received for 
transportation, so long as their external appearance does 
not indicate any unfit or damaged condition, since it 
often happens that the carrier has neither the time nor 
facilities for making an inspection of shipments offered 
to it for transportation. When, therefore, the carrier 
delivers goods in a damaged condition, the presumption 


‘is that the goods were received by it in the same con- 


dition as when they were delivered by it, and the burden 
is on the plaintiff to show negligence on the part of the 
carrier as the proximate cause of the damage. When, 
however, the plaintiff shows that the goods were in good 
condition when received by the carrier and that they 
were delivered in a damaged condition, a prima facie 
presumption will arise that the damage was occasioned 
by some cause for which the carrier was responsible. 








Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere, 

September 7—Adrian, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
7697—Peerless Wire Fence Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7850—F. W. Prentice Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
September 7—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Brown: 
7 Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange * . FY. 
& N. R. R. Co, et al. 
eo7e—‘Bastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. N. Y. 
P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


Soptemper 7—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
& S. 636—Rates on broomcorn to Cincinnati. 
TedW. E. Heyser Lumber Co. vs. K. & W. Va. R. R. Co. 
e 
copter 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
. & S. 683—Rates on stone to Des Moines, Ia. 


6465—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
6069—Russell Creamery Co. vs. Great Northern Express Co. 


Soptemier 7—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner = a Ly Smith: 
7889—Louis Muller & Co. et al. vs. C. a Q. & RR. A et al. 
= Tin Can Co. et al. A B. & O. R. Co. 

et a 
. 7937—T. M. Dinsmore £ Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 
$110—H. E. Krie] vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


September 7—Prescott, Ark.—Examiner Wilson: 
7947—Austin Q. Miller, trustee, vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner eg 
7632—Joseph Joseph Bros. & Co. vs. Me. Cent. 
7880—Ulland Coal Co, vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et voy 
8026—Prendergast Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

et 


September 8—Minneapolis, Minn:—Examiner Haggerty: 
—e Coal Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


. Co. et al. 
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7578—Osceola Mill and Elevator Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

a Elevator Co. vs. Fairmount & Veblen R. R. Co. 
et al. 

September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Wilson: 
7847—Darragh Co. vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

6eptember 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 

.&S. Rates on cement to Long Island points. 

September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 

1. & S. Docket No. 613—New York-Jersey City ferry rates. 

Beptember 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 

{. & S. 647—Rates on lumber to Wisconsin points. 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

_ oy tne Webster & Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
‘oO. et al. 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 

1. & S. 661—Allowances. on anthracite coal at Hauto & Nes- 
quehoning, Pa. 

September 9—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
7415—Ford Motor Co, vs. G. T. Wn. Ry. Co. et al. 
6511—.Michigan Seating Co. vs. G. T. N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7496-—City Ice Delivery vs. P. M. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 

1. & S. 7i—Coal and coke from points on the L. & N. to 
points on the Big Four R. R. 

(. & S. 321—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 

\. & S. 625—Coke rates from Virginia points. 

(. & S. 633—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 

September 9—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 

8058—W. H. Settle & Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
R. R. Co, et al. 

3087—E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern R. R. Co. et al. 

September 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haggerty: 

ers” ee Lumber Co. vs. Canadian Northern Ry. 
o. et al. 

7802—Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

September 10—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner Brown: 
8081—Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
8082—Freight Adjustment Steering Committee of Charleston 

vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 10—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Wilson: 
g043—American Refining Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. Co. et al. 

8051—American Refining Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. Co. et al. 

3084—American Refining Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haggerty: 

7931—Spaulding Elevator Co. vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
et al. 

7986—Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. et al. vs. C. R. 
N. & P. Ry. Co. 

7620—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co, et al. 

September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7810—Columbia Oil Co. of New York vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. J. 
7822—Levering Bros. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
75146—G. W. Green & Son vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
7586—Hudson Motor Car Co. vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 
7642—Detroit Stove Works vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7698—Charles F. Walthers vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 11—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner Brown: 
$020_-Long & Bellamy Bros. Co. vs. C. & W. N. C. Ry. Co. 

et ai. 

September 11—New York, N. Y.—J. Edgar Smith: 
7890—Astna Explosives Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7896—West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. 
6783—Drake Marble and Tile Co. vs. N. Y. O. & Western Ry. 

Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 777 of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 

September 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haggerty: 
7713—Drake Marble and Tile Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
8042—Drake Marble and Tile Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 

Co. et al. 

September 11—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 

l. & S. 659—Rates on pickles from Michigan points. 

September 11—Dayton, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 

7265—H. C. Hossafous vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7781—Srere Bros. & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brown: 
8117—Atlanta Freight Bureau vs, Atlanta & W. P. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
September 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
7625—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. South Dakota Central Ry. Co. 
et al. ; 
7727—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
7939—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
3004—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
Se ee Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8028—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7926—Charles Schaefer & Sons vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co. 
7902—Pioneer Pearl Button Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. : 
8022—W. H. Fissell & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Cor et al. 
8095—Empire State Pickling Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al 
* 7811—The American Tobacco Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al., 
and Fourth Section Application No. 1063, L. & N. R. R., for 
authority to continue rates on leaf tobacco, Richmond, Ky., 
to Reidsville, N. C., which exceed the aggregate of the in- 
termediate rates to and from Winchester, Ky., and portions 
of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1952, L. & N. R. R. Co., 
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and 1548, Southern Ry. Co., for authority to continue rates 
on leaf tobacco from Winchester, Ky., to Reidsville, N. C., 
which are lower than the rates concurrently applicable on 
like traffic from Richmond and other intermediate points. 


September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Wilson: 
\, & S, 286—Wheat rates from Oklahoma to Memphis, Tenn., 
and other points. 
September 13—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner McGehee: 
7711—Woodson & Graves vs. Va. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 13—Saginaw, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
7800—Dow Chemical Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al. 
September 14—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
6000—Federal Glass Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Wilson: 
8078—Miller Bros, vs. St. L, & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 14—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McGehee: 
6901—Navassa Guano Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
6923—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7958—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. 

September 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
sr need Brick Mfg. Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western R. R. 

o. et al. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
111—International Salt Co, of New York vs. S. A. Line et al. 
8125—Toch Bros. vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
8130—Frank W. Hunt & Co. vs. A. H. Bull S. S. Co. et al. 

September 15—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
|. & S. 635—Rates on sugar beets to Decatur, Ind. 
|. & S, 654—Fruits and vegetables from Grand Rapids, Mich. 


September 15—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 

7551—Bradley Timber & Ry. Supply Co. vs. Canadian North- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

7655—Bradley Timber & Ry. Supply Co, vs, St. P. & S. S. M. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7709—Bradley Timber & Ry. Supply Co. vs. Minneapolis & 
International Falls Ry. Co. et al. 

September 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
8083—Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

September 15—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner McGehee: 
8015—Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co, et al. vs. Norfolk South- 

ern R. R. Co. 

September 15—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Brown: 
er 7 nee Grain & Elevator Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co: 

et al. 

September 16—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Wilson: 
'587—Colorado Fuel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas et al 
7691—Same vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
7853—Oklahoma Fuel Co. vs, Ft. S. P. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
8018—Same vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 

September 16—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
8121—Tanners’ Supply Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 

Co. et al. 

September 16—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
7679—Duluth Log Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 
7723—Duluth Log Co. vs. M, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 
7862—Clarkson Coal and Dock Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

September 16—Elizabeth City, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 

oT eens Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8079—Dare Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R, R. Co. et al. 

September 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Brown: 

1. & S. 673—Joint rate cancellations via Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Ry. E res 

September 16—Worcester, Mass.—J. Edgar Smith: 
7920—Norcross Bros. Co. vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 
7957—Fisher Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


September 17—Boston, Mass.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: | 
7852—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. D. & H. Co. i 
8050—Smith Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. R. Co...et al. 


September 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
|, & S. 672—Export grain products from Missouri River potats. 
September 17—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
=. M. Skinner Bending Co. vs. T. St. LL. & W. R. BR. Co. 
et al. 
7925— Woolen Spice Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 
September 18—New Bern. N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
6327—Elm City Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
September 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
%7611—Kuehne-Chastain Commission Co. et al. vs. Green Bay 
& Western R. R. Co. et al. j 
September 18—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
7946—Seymour Woodenware Co. vs. Green Bay & Western 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 20—Fayetteville, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
7799—Independent Naval Stores Co. vs. Carolina R. R. Co. 
et al. 
September 20—Manitowoc, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 608—Grain rates from Manitowoc, Wis. 


September 20—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7953—Hardsocg Mfg. Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7954—Scott-Logan Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
7955—Peterson Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
7973—Phillips Coal Co. vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 20—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 

1. & S. 671—Ferro-manganese rates to western points. 
7658—Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 


September 20—Chanute, Kan.—Examiner Wilson: 
°7643—Chanute Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

September 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gutheim. 
8016—M. C. Peters Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Ca 
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September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Brown: 
° S. 642—New Orleans-Texas rates. 
oo Creosote Works vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
‘o. et al. , 
September 21—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7974—Ottumwa Supply and Construction Co. vs. Wabash R. R. 


Co. 

7975—-Thomas D. Murphy Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 

7994—-McKee & Bliven Button Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

7996—Langan Bros. Co. vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 

September 21—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gutheim: , 

1. & S. 464—Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points 
to Omaha, Des Moines and other points. Also Fourth Sec- 
tion Applications: c 

3749—M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

2217—T. & P. Ry. Co. 

793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. 
1635—I. & G. N. R. R. Co. 

4219—M. P. Ry. Co. 

2416—St.. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. 
2371—-St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
4218—M. P. Ry. Co. 

4852—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
4858—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
1951—K. C. S, Ry. Co. 

1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 

2045—I. C. R. R. Co. 

2043—Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 

623—F. A. Leland. 

467—F. A. Leland. 

September 21—Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
7635—Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co 

et al, 

7695—C.. Reiss Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 

September 21.—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Wilson: 
7905—Coffeyville Vitrified Brick and Tile Co. vs. 

Co, et al. 

7968—Coffeyville Vitrified Brick and Tile Co. vs. St. Louis & 
San Francisco R. R. Co, et al. 

September 21—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
7481—North State Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
56826—Snow Lumber Co. vs. Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern 

Ry. Co. et al. 

7540—Guilford Lumber Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

79483—Owen M. Bruner Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

7274—0, W. Slade Glass Co. vs. Virginia & S. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

September 21—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7715—Troxel Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
7992—Empire Oil Works et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

September 22—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7873—Chautauqua Refrigerating Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
8076—Cataract Refining and Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

feptember 22—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7997—Independent Baking .Co, vs. C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

8002—F. Brody & Sons Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

8014—Prusia Hardware Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 

oe Lake Tank & Silo Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. 
Co. et al. 

September 23—Akron, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7820—Robinson Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 
mber 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 

ourth Section Application No. 10252—R. H. Countiss, agent, 

for the transcontinental railroads asking authority to es- 

tablish reduced rates from eastern to Pacific coast terminal 
points. 

tember 23—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 

—Mulroney Mfg. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Hanna Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

r 23—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Gutheim: 

657—Lrmber rates from International Fells, Minn. 

23—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 

cher Lead Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. 

September 24—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
8021—Wilhoit Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

September 24—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
8093—Reynolds Bros, Lumber Co. vs. Tallulah Falls: Ry. Co. 

et al. 

September 24—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
8092—.Maytag Co. vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
8115—Fairfield Glove and Mitten Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
8116—Beaver Valley Milling Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 

September 24—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 7101—Sioux City Commercial Club vs. American Express Co. 

et al. 

September 24—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Gutheim: 
7845—Commercial Club of the City of Duluth vs. Big Fork & 

International Falls Ry. Co. et al. 

September 24—Elmira, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
8096—M. H. Stebbins vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7879—Asa Wilcox vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

September 24—Galveston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
|. & S. 685—Rates on cottonseed products to Port Arthur, 


M. P. Ry. 








Texas, 
7653—Union Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
September 24—Canton, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7798—Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al. 
September 25—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
a i: oe Lumber Co. vs. Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
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September 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: re] 
|. & S. 658—Rates on cooperage stock to St. Clair, Mich. 
7857—Wallon Stave Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 25—Steubenville, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7825—John -H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
September .27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7519—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. etal. 


September 27—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
8086—Nona Mills Co., Ltd., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 27—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7990—American Pearl Button Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


et al, 

aa aera Pearl Button Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. re 
et al. 

re Pearl Button Co. vs. C. B. & Qi R. R. Co. 
et al. O 





September 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Mattingly: 


aor Ory gd & Semans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Cc 
‘Oo. et al. 
8067—Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

Co. et al. C 


September 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner McGehee: 
7881—Bibb Brick Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

September 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
7859—Star Clothing Co. vs. M. K. & T. R. R. 
7866—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co. et al. 
eS ee ae, Milling Co. vs. Iron Mountain 

et al. 

September 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 

* 7944—J. W. Teasdale & Co. vs. Virginia & Southwestern et al. 

* 7961—M. Longo Fruit Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

* 7962—Union Saw Mill Co. vs. Iron Mountain et al. 


September 28—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
8099—Marshalltown Buggy Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. . 
8100—Marshalltown Buggy Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
8123—Des Moines Gas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co 

September 28—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Gutheim: 
5650—Chas. Becker, trading as Wisconsin Coal Co., vs. Pere 

Marquette R. R. Co. | 

September 28—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner McGehee: 

7979—W. M. Seegar et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al. 
8057—St. Elmo W. Acosta vs. M. & M. Transportation Co. 


September 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: - 
7966—East St. Louis Cotton Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 
%972—Graham Paper Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
7988—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


September 29—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
ba Worth Freight Bureau vs. Abilene & Southern Ry 
o. et al. 
September 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
|. & S. 615—Rates via rail-and-lake routes. 
September 29—Des Moines, Ia.—E)xaminer Flynn: 
* 8044—Hall Manufacturing Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. 
September 30—Bainbridge, Ga.—Examiner McGehee: 
* 9717—Chattachoochie Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


September 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
8023—Lumaghi Coal Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
8055—Dorris Motor Car Co. vs. Wabash R. R. et al. 
8089—Cruden-Martin Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac, et al. 


September 30 to October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fundamental principles involved in the work of making val- 
uation of the property of common carriers. 
October 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
6168—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Illinois Central. 
October 1—Dallas, Tex—Examiner Brown: 
7628—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Ry. Co. et al 
October 2—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner McGehee: 
8045—G. S. Baxter & Co. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf et al. 
8046—G. S. Baxter & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
October 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7646—John S. Seymour vs. G.,-H. & S. A. Ry. 
7647—Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co., Ltd., vs. Texas & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 
7650—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. Illinois Central et al. 
October 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
|. & S. 668—TIllinois grain rates. 
October 4—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
7854—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
October 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7836—W addell- Williams Lumber Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
7840—William H. Sheets vs. L. & N. R. R. 
ar eens Henderson vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 


October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7858—Bowie Lumber Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
7956—The Cherie Cypress Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
8108—Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 

Co. et al. 

October 6—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. 667—Rates on lime from Arkansas points. 
1. & S. 646—Arkansas class and commodity rates. 


October 6 and 7—Argument, Washington, D C.: 
|. & S. 600—Western passenger fares. 
October 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Brown: 
8112—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Illinois Central 
R. R.. et al. 
October 8—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1, & S. 603—Eastern live stock. case. 
October 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* 8010—Leggett.& Myers Tobacco Co. vs. A. & R. F. R. R. Co. 
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October 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

|. & S. 193—Advances on lumber, shingles and other articles 
from points located on the Washington Western Ry. to 
points in Minnesota, lllinois, Indiana and other states. 

1. & S. 170—Advances on excelsior from St. Paul, Minn., and 
other points to Chicago, Ill., and other points. 

i. & S. 182—Advances on flax tow, flax moss and flax fiber 
between St. Paul, Minn., Winona, Minn., and other points 
and Chicago and Peoria, Ill., Kansas City and other points. 

5315—Morris, Johnson, Brown Mfg. Co. vs. Illinois Centrai R. 
R. Co. et al. 

7420—Minneapolis Manufacturing Co. vs. Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

|. & S. 628—Rates on coal to Kentucky points. 

October 9—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7924—-Independent Coal Operative Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana 
Western R. R. et al. 
October 11—Alexandria, La,—Examiner McGehee: 
$094—Williams Stave Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 


October 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
ee 9 -g> see Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & 
. Ot. Ri; 
October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
7026—Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
748—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 11—Louisville. Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
7971—Henderson Cotton Mills vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 


October 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* 7988—Cheese Dealers’ Association Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
*_ 7987—Same vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
October 12—Shreveport, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
1. & S. 660—Fire brick rates to Louisiana points. 
7981—S. S. McCollough vs. Gulf & Sabine River R. R. et al. 


October 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. No. 604—Official Classification ratings. 
* 1, & S. No. 623—E’xport grain rates. 
October 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
6623—St. Matthews Produce Co. v. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
8011—Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8012—Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 14—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. No. 619—Rates on lumber to eastern cities. 
* |, & S. No. 662—Terminal regulations at Boston, Mass. 
* 7595—National Dock & Storage Warehouse Co. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. Co. 


October 15—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. No. 616—Rates on harness to Oklahoma points. 

* 1. & S. No. 144—Rules and regulations governing diversion, 
reconsignment and other privileges on coal, coke, iron ore 
and other commodities handled by carriers at Detroit. 

* 7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. 

* 5860—Petition of the Morgantown & Kingwood R. R. 


October 15—Clarksdale, Miss.—Examiner McGehee: 
7948—City of Clarksdale, Miss., et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


October 16—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 7662—Grand Rapids Association of Commerce et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7667—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

* 7668—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 

* 7669—Carter Car Co. et al vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada 
et al. 

* 7951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs .Michigan Central 
R. R. Co: et al. 

*7089—Jackson Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 

* 7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. et al. : 

* 7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. Railway Co. et al. 


October 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
8034—Ohio Association of Creamery Owners and Manufactur- 
ers vs. B. & O. et al. 
October 18—New Albany, Miss.—E’xaminer McGehee: 

8037—J. U. Wicker et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 

October 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Brown: 
oldcamp Mill Co. vs. N. & W. R. R. 
October 19—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. 670—Rates on petroleum products from Kansas points. 
October 20—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McGehee: 
7733—T hoele-Phillips Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
October 25-26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: q 
* 7352—Traffic Bureau Commercial Club of St. Joseph vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7447—Traffic Bureau Commercial Club of Atchison vs. Same. 

* 7501—Dept. of Traffic Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
ve. C., B. & @. BR. R: Co. ‘et al. é 

* 7461—Council Bluffs Commercial Club vs. Chicago & North 
Western Ry. Co. et al. ; , 

* 7311—Traffic Bureau Commercial Club of Sioux City vs. Same, 

October 27—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 7869—Steamship Great Northern. 

* 4800—Scloss-Sheffield Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 28—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 5901—Andreas Gunderson vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

* 7830—Northern Colorado Fuel Co. vs. C. W. & E. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


~ 


oO. 


* 7796—South Canon Coal Co. et al. vs. Colorado Midland et al. 
* 7790—American National Live Stock Association et al. vs. 


Oregon Short Line Railroad et al. 


‘.No. 7597, Sub. No. 20. Arbuckle Brothers vs. San Pe 
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October 29—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* Fourth Section Applications Nos. 461 and 869. 
* 7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. 


Ry. Co. et al. 


* 7584—Lafayette Chamber of Commerce vs. M., L. & T. S. S. 


& R. R. Co, et al. 
* 7573—F. S. Royster Guana Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 


October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 7736—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central et al. 
* 7737—Paducah Board of Trade vs. C., B. & Q. et al. 

* 7738—Paducah Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 





1. AND S. DOCKET NO, 606—RATE INCREASES IN WEST- 
ERN CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY: NO. 2. 
Hearings at La Salle Hotel, Chicago—Examiner Hines. 


Sept. 20 to Sept. 25, Inclusive—Proposed increased rates on agri- 
cultural implements, boxes (wagon), wagons and parts, 
wheels (buggy, carriage and wagon), windmills and parts, 
canned goods, flue lining, furniture, poultry (dressed). Pro- 
posed changes in rules and practices relating to storage of 
agricultural implements in transit, general transit rules on 
grain, etc., mixing of grain in transit, milling of grain in 
transit, cleaning of grain in transit, changing of destination 

- of grain, live poultry—attendants in charge of, live poultry 
—stopping in transit to finish loading, packing-house prod- 
ucts—reshipping from Memphis, racks in refrigerator cars 
for protection of dressed poultry and dairy freight. 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 2, Inclusive—Proposed increased rates on 
asphalt and asphaltum, beer and liquor, brick, brooms, but- 
ter, barrels and tierces, boxes, board (binder, chip, fiber, 
pulp, straw, wall and wood pulp), bob sleds, beans and 
pears (dried), baking —. brass articles, broom handles, 
broom material, bagging, bauxite ore, bottle carriers, boot 
and shoe findings, boot and shoe lasts, boots and shoes, 
cordage, cement, clothing material, clothing, condensed 
milk and evaporated cream, cider, coffee, carriers (empty 
returned), clam shells, cucumbers, corn syrup, cottonseed” 
meal, cider apples, eggs, egg cases (wooden), egg case maté- 
rial, egg case fillers, fuel wood, fans, glassware, glass bot-.. 
les and glass jars, glucose, grapes, granite and marble, ~ 
gravel, galvanized iron tubs, hollow building tile, harness 
and saddlery, hollowware, ice, iron and steel barrels, iron 
and steel wire, iron and steel articles, iron pipe coupli 
junk, kraut, lumber, etc., lime, linseed oil, leather, m 
ery and machines, matter (printed), nails, oil cake : 
meal, overalls, oil, plaster board, pickles, paper, Vv 


plaster, pipe hangers, roofing material, railroad t - 
ings, steel rails and cross-ties, sugar, soap, struct iron, 
sawdust, scrap iron and steel, silicate of soda, pe, 
saw log, steel billets, steel scale, shirts (work), ye a 


stove and machinery castihgs, stoves and ranges, sand, 
stone, stove furniture and furnace parts, tin cans and pails, 
vinegar, vitrified hollow building tile, wall plaster, wire 
rope. ; 

Class Rates—Proposed changes in rules and practices relating 
to absorption of drayage, handling and switching charges 
at shipside, apples stored in transit, apples—exceptions to 
Western Classification, bananas—stopover privilege, cancel- 
ation of rates on shipments given transit privileges, celery 
—storage in transit, car rental charges—exceptions to, de- 
livery of grain at gulf ports, dipping of sheep in transit, 
live stock—minimum weights, onions—storage in transit, po- 
tatoes—stopping in transit, potatoes—storage in transit, 
rules for handling empty acid drums and oil barrels, rice— 
transit privileges on rough, clean and brewers’, rules cov- 
ering carloads of one or more commodities, part transit 
and part non-transit (grain), reconsigning and diversion 
via M. K. & T., storage and reconsignment of apples, 
stopping to partly unload wooden signboards, stopover in 
transit privileges on rice, restriction of transit privileges at 
New Orleans and Port Chalmette, reconsignment of hay 
and straw, switching, switching (set back grain to eleva- 
tor and warehouses), weighing carload freight. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7583, Sub. No. 27. Arbuckle Brothers vs. Southern Pacific 


Co. 
Against switching charges of $2.50 per car on six carl J 

of roasted coffee from Brooklyn to San Francisco and 

Angeles. Reparation asked for. ot aM 













Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 

Against switching charges of $2.50 per car on 
loads of roasted coffee from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Reparation asked for. 7, 

No. 7597, Sub. No. 21. Arbuckle Brothers, New York City y¥s. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Asking for reparation of $2.20 per car switching charges on 
16 cars roasted coffee at Los Angeles. 

No. 7597, Sub. No. 22. San Francisco Chamber of Commerce vs 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Reparation of $2.50 per car on in and out bound shipments 
at Los Angeles for Julius Levin & Co., Ine. 

No. 7939, Sub. No. 1. James A. Gould, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 15.6 cents and a reconsignment charge of 
$2 per car on shipments of bulk corn, C. L., Appleton and 
De Groff to Crookston, Minn., as unjust, unreasonable and 
i Just and reasonable rates asked for and repara- 

on. 

No. 8002, Sub. No. 4. Schmitt & Henry Manufacturing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton ticking, Columbus, 
Ga., and Lexington, S. D., to Des Moines. The establishment 
of maxima just and reasonable rates asked for and reparation. 
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No. 8119, Sub. No. 11. D. E. Kerr, Hutchinson, Minn., vs. 
Great Northern. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of hard and 
sott coal from Duluth and Superior to Hutchinson. Repara- 
tion of $11,828 asked for. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 12. D. E. Kerr, Hutchinson, Minn., vs. 
Great Northern. 

Same as above on shipments of hard coal from Duluth to 
Hutchinson. Reparation of $2,251.91 asked for. 

No. 8122, Sub. No. 1. F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
and Moline, Ill., vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of petroleum 
tar, Omaha, Neb., to Kansas City, due to alleged errors in 
weight. Reparation asked for. ‘ 

Ne. 8135, Sub. No. 2. Nappanee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Nappanee, Ind., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on lumber 
silo material from Nappanee to Lancaster, Ky., and as com- 
pared with rates to Elizabethtown, Ky. Just and reasonable 
rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 8165, Sub. No. 2. The Southwestern Millers’ League et al. 
vw C.. RB. 2. & P. ot al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain and grain products 
from points in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Missouri to points in Arizona, New Mexico and California, 
by reason of failure on part of the carriers to put in rates as 
prescribed by the Commission’s order in Docket No. 5423, 
Arizona Conimission vs. Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co. et al. 
Reparation asked for. 7 

No. 8194, Sub. No. 1. Neimeyer Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Little Rock 
to Kansas City, St. Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes, Springfield, 
Coffeyville and Wichita. Ask for just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

No, 8204. National Confectioners’ Association of the United 
States, St. Louis, vs. Adams Express Co. et al 

Against the placing of candy and confectionery under first 
class in Official Classification No. 22, as leading to rates that 
are unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory in favor 
of ice cream, which by order of the Commission, has been 
removed from first to second class. Ask for a rating not 
in excess of second class, or such other rating as the Com- 
mission may deem just and reasonable. 

.No. 8206. The Charles H. Lilly Co. et al., Seattle, Wash., vs. 
Northern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable commodity rates from Seattle to 
eastern common points, including Chicago, St. Louis and Kan- 
sag City, on timothy seed. Ask for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8207. McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on_ structural steel and 
contractors’ outfits from Fayetteville, N. C., to Pottstown, 
Pa. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8208. The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vs. C., M. & St. P. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 10 cents on flour from Minneapolis to 
Milwaukee, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the applica- 
tion of an 8.3-cent rate and reparation. 


No. 8209. Beebe Grain Co. and the Story Flour and Feed Co., 
Butte, Mont., vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al. : d 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain from points in 
Idaho to Butte. -Ask for just and reasonable rates, not tuo 
exceed 20 cents, and reparation. 

No. 8211. Geo. L. Mesker & Co., Evansville, Ind., vs. Louisville 
& Nashville. = 5 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
steel beams, bolts, brackets, etc., from Evansville to Bowling 
Green, Ky. E'stablishment of a just rate asked for and 
reparation. 

No. 8212, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. Co. 

Against alleged violation of Section 3 of the Act to regulate 
commerce inasmuch as they fail to spot cars for complain- 
aunt »while performing this service at other plants located on 

*, theif line. | Ask for hearing, order to prevent discrimination 
and reparation. 

No, 8213, Plainfield Grain Co. of Plainfield and elsewhere in 

'’ Tiinofs vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R. R. Co. : 

F Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of grain, 

roo L., _ ae Plainfield and Normantown, Ill., to Chicago and 
for beyond, by reason of alleged errors in routing. Reparation 

.., asked for. 

No. 8214. Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania 

. R.. Co, 

Against storage charges on shipments of roll scale at Em- 
porium, Pa. Reparation asked for. 

No. 8215. Ford Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, vs. C., C., C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rate of 15 cents on d¢arload shipments of pitch from 
Ivorydale, Ohio, to South Bend, Ind., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for the establishment of maxima rate, not to ex- 
ceed 11 cents, and reparation. 

No. 8217. Pocahontas Coal Co., Incorporated, Bluefield, W. Va., 
vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coke from Bluefield to 
Breensboro, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. Just and reasonable 
rates asked for and reparation. 

No, 8218. Trans-continental Freight Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C., 
B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on shipments 
of machinery and advertising matter from Chicago via Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Ogden to Salt Lake City. Just and reasonable 
rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 8219. D. M. Keeton, Mt. Ranier, Md., vs. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. of Texas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on household . goodg, 
Athens, Tex., to Washington, D. C. Reparation asked for. 
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No. 8220. American Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., and Ames- 
ville, La., vs. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges in connection with ship- 
ment of tank car of oil from Okmulgee to Amesville for bar- 
reling, there lost through no fault of shipper, but on which 
locai rate was charged, instead of through rate which would 
have been charged had oil been barreled and sent through to 
destination. Reparation asked for. 

No. 8221. Old Vincennes Distillery Co., Vincennes, Ind., vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on C. L. shipments of corn 
from Illinois stations to Vincennes. Ask for the restoration 
of rates in effect prior to June 24, 1914. 

No. 8222. Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vs. C., H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fire brick, Rompel, Ohio, 
be Laurel, Miss. Just and reasonable rates asked and repara- 

on. 

No. 8223. Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Ind., vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on C, L. shipment of lumber, 
Evansville to Chicago, reconsigned to Detroit, Mich. Repara- 
tion on the basis of a published rate asked for. 

No. 8224. National League of the Commission Merchants of 
the United States, New York City, for shippers of apples in 
Boston, Mass., vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada. 

_Unjust and discriminatory free-time regulations in connec- 
tion with shipments of apples for export. Amendment of 
regulations asked for. 

No, 8225. Astoria Chamber of Commerce and Port of Astoria 
vs. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the cancellation of joint through rates on lumber 
and other forest products and the closing of the Portland 
gateway, as leading to unjust and unreasonable rates, lim- 
ited car supply and restriction of markets. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of through routes via the lines of the 
Union Pacific and the establishment of maxima joint through 
rates asked for. 

No. 8226. The Globe-Soap Co., St. Bernard and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, vs. Abilene & Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on cotton- 
seed oil, soap stock and tank bottoms to St. Bernard and 
Cincinnati from local and joint stations in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 8226, Sub. No. 1. The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
O., vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
cottonseed oil, tank bottoms, soap stock and inedible tallow 
from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Ivorydale, Cincinnati and in favor of competitors 
located at St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Missouri River and other points. Ask for the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable maxima rates. 

No. 8227. Obear-Nester Glass Company, Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
Missouri Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of 22 cents on shipments of glass bottles, 
Kansas City to Des Moines, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for the application of a published rate of 18%c and repara- 


tion. 

No. 8227, Sub. No. 1. Nester Glass Co., Kansas City, vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific. 
_Unjust and unreasonable charges on glass bottles from 
Kansas City to Coffeyville, Kan. Asks for reparation on the 
basis of the published rate. 

No. 8228. The Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Macon, 
Ga., vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al 

Unfair, unreasonable and unjust rates on beet or cane sugar 

between Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Yonkers, Philadelphia 
and other points to Macon, Ga. Ask for cease and desist or- 
der and the establishment of rates no higher than the rate: 
from New Orleans to Macon, 


No. 8229. Coates Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on wool in the grease, Han- 
nibal, Mo., to Philadelphia, via the Clyde Steamship Co. 
Ask for reparation. : 


No. 8230. Williams Stave Co., Cleveland, Ohio, vs. Morgan’t 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on stave bolts on in- 
bound shipments to Whiteville, La., by reason of unrea- 
sonable transit rules and regulations. Reparation asked for. 


No. 8231. American Sand & Gravel Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on sand and 
gravel from what are known as the “Inner Zone”’ points under 
the Commission’s decision in I. & S. 544, to stations in Wis- 
consin and in favor of pits located at Beloit and Janesville. 
Ask for the establishment of just, reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory rates. 


No. 8232. Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 33 cents on C. L. shipments of refuse 
syrup, in tank cars, from Idaho, Utah and Colorado sugar 
producing points to Kansas City, as unjust and unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory as compared with a 36-cent rate 
concurrently in effect to St. Louis and other Mississippi River 
crossings. Ask for the establishment of a just and reasonable 
rate, not to exceed 28 cents, and reparation. 


No. 8233. Hale-Halsell.Grocery Co., McAlester, vs. M., K. & T. 
et al. 

Against a charge of $5 as rental of insulated or refrigerator 
cars used in shipping seed potatoes from points in Minne- 
sota to points in Oklahoma. Asks for a cease and desist or- 
der and reparation. 


. er Montague Mailing Machinery Co., Chattanooga, vs. 


nois Central] et al. 
Unjust and ynreasonable rates on sheet zinc from La Salle, 
Tll., to Chattanooga. Ask for a carload rate not exceeding 
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28 cents. with a minimum exceeding 36,000 pounds and repara- 
tion of $714.45. ‘ 
No. 8235. D. J. Platt & Co., Frances, Wash., vs. Northern Pa- 
cific et al. " 
Unjust and unreasonable. charges on a shipment of red 
cedar shingles from Frances to Fort Worth, reconsigned to 
Plainview, Tex. Ask for reparation. 


No. 8236. Guthrie Mill and Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla., vs. 


C.. Bee. &. 2. OO. 

Unjust and unduly discriminatory charges on_ interstate 
shipments of grain from Kingfisher to Guthrie, Okla., for out- 
of-line haul. Asks for reparation. 

No. 8237. L. & J. G. Stickley, Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y., vs. New 
York Central. 

Against a switching rate of 19 cents for furniture cars from 
the tracks of the New York Central to those of the West 
Shore, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation. 

No. 8238. Kaw River Sand and Material Co., Turner, Kan., vs. 
Atchison et al. ‘ 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory charges for 
switching cars from the tracks of the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway Co. and from those of the Atchison within the 
switching limits of Kansas City. Asks for maxima rates and 
charges and reparation. 

No. 8239. The Henry F. Kath Co., Inc., Muscatine, Ia., vs. C., 
R. I. & P. et al. 

Against a rate of 32% cents on mussel shells from Musca- 
tine to New York, due to an alleged clerical error in the pub- 
lication of the tariff Asks for reparation on the basis of a 
rate of 26% cents. . 

No. 8240. Port Arthur Canal and Dock Co. vs. Abilene South- 
ern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed cake and meal 
from Texas points to Port Arthur, for export, in that they 
exceed the intrastate rates. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and the publication of rates for export via Port Arthur 
not in excess of the intrastate rates. 

No. 8241. Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Against a rate of $1.08 on tower and tank material, K. D., 
from Chattanooga to Dawson, Tex., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for a rating not higher than fourth or fifth class 
and a carload minimum of 26,000 pounds and reparation. 


No. 8242. Nelson R. Rundell et al., Turner County, S. D., vs. 
Chicago & N W et al. 

Against a failure to establish through rates on stock cattle 
and stock sheep from points in South Dakota to fattening 
and finishing grounds in South Dakota, east of the Missouri, 
as unduly discriminatory in favor of the fat cattle industry 
in other states. Ask for the establishment of rates on such 
cattle from ultimate markets to such stations in South Da- 
kota not in excess of 75 per cent of the fat cattle and sheep 
rates. 

~ 7. ae B. Lukens Lumber Co., Philadelphia, vs. A. 

- ae OF OL 

Unjust charges on lumber from Jacksonville, Fla., to North 
Wales, Pa., due to alleged misrouting. Asks for cease and 
desist order, a rate of 27 cents and reparation. 

No. 8244. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 51 cents on logging car bodies from Ken- 
neth, Mo., to Mounds, La., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for the application of a commodity rate of 32 cents and 
reparation. 

No. 8245. S. Rosenblatt, Hawesville, Ky., vs. Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis et al. 

Against a rate of 95.2 cents on eggs shipped without refrig- 
eration from Hawesville to New York, as unreasonable and 
unjust. Ask for a rate not to exceed 78.7 cents and repara- 
tion, 

No. 8246. Reid, Murdock & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Chicago & 
E'astern Illinois R. R. Co. et al, 

Against a rate of 82 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds on 
pickles in casks, from Texas points to Hammond, Ind., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the application of a 57- 
cent rate and a minimum of 40,000 pounds and reparation on 
that basis. 

No. 8247. The Cadillac Lumber Exchange, Cadillac, Mich., vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable, unjust, discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
rates on lumber and flooring from Cadillac, Mich., to Salt 
Lake, Utah. Ask for the establishment of maxima rates to 
be applied as proportional rates from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Mackinaw City to Salt Lake City on ship- 
ments originating at Cadillac and for reparation. 

No. 8248. W. H. Howell, Hillrose, Colo., vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Against a combination of local rates to and from Hillrose, 
Colo., on live stock originating at Trinidad, Colo., and des- 
tined to Kansas City, Mo., stopped for feeding at Brush, 
Colo., under the impression that the feeding privilege would 
apply at that point. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. ’ 

No. 8249. The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 

Discriminatory, unjust and unreasonable rates on leaf to- 
bacco in hogsheads from points in Kentucky to destinations 
in North Carolina and Virginia. Just and reasonable rates 
asked for and reparation. 

No. 8250. The Joseph Joseph & Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio, vs. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.10 on scrap iron rails, C.'L., Albany, 
N. Y., to Newberry, Pa., as unjust, unreasonable and dis- 
i mat Just and reasonable rates asked for and repara- 
ion. 

No. 8251. W. Harry Brown, Brownsville, Pa., vs. Vandalia R. 
R. Co. et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on coal by rea- 
son of arbitrary exclusion from the limits of the Pittsburgh 
district, complainant’s mines being within the South Browns- 
ville yard limits. Asks for the Pittsburgh rates. 
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No. 8252. The Wheland Co., Chattanooga, vs, Alabama Great 
Southern et al. : 

Against an L. C. L. rate of $1.46 on machinery from Chat- 
tanooga to Blanks, La., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for a rate not exceeding 50 cents and reparation. 

No. 8254. The American Creosote Works, Inc., New Orleans, 
vs. Illinois Central. M 

Against the imposition of switching charges within the 
limits of New Orleans. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 8310. Mas & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, vs. South- 
ern et al. 

Against a rate of $1.10 on machinery, C. L., from Chatta- 
nooga to Manila, P. I., via Corinth, Miss., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for a rate of $1 and reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVIOE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


August 28 in I. and S. No. 700 the Commission suspended 
from August 30 until December 28 Items No. 4865A in Sup. No. 
28 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1058 and Sup. No. 28 to Morris’ I. C. 
C. No. 502. The suspended items named increased commodity 
rates on matches from Duluth to Little Rock and certain other 
destinations in Arkansas. The present and proposed rates from 
Duluth to several points involved are as follows: 

Rates in cents per 100 Ibs. 








To— Present. Proposed. Increase. 
he OP ee 69 76% 1% 
Ae TO en, oe secaind ea 59 66% 7% 
Ree SE SOUS, nd o a wo aiala coe ee 81 88% 7% 
_ SS eae ere 59 60% 1% 


August 30, in I. and S. No. 701, the Commission suspended 


‘from September 1 until December 30 Sup. No. 3 to Anderson’s 


I. C. C. No. 15. The suspended tariff increases rates on built- 
up or compound wood from Memphis to Chicago and various 
other points. The present and proposed rates from Memphis 
to a few of the destinations involved are as follows: 

Rates in cents per 100 pounds 


To— , Present Proposed Increase 
Minneapolis, Minn, ............. 25 29 4 
J EDR ere rene res 17.5 20.5 3 
Gremd Rapite, Mick... ..666 06 22.7 29 6.3 
Hermansville, Mich.-........... 28.3 31.5 3.2° 
Se eae 20.7 23.7 3 
arene ee 28 32 4 


August 30, in I. and S. No. 703, the Commission sus- 
pended from September 1 until December 30 Item 100 of 
Toledo & Western I. C. C. No. 516. The suspended item 
provides that three times first class rates shall apply on 
shipments of live poultry, in coups or crates, L. C.'L. The 
present rating between points on the Toledo & Western Rail- 
road is double first class rates. 

August 31, in I. and S. No. 706, the Commission suspended 
from September 1 until December 30 items in Sups. 59 and 60 
to C., M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. B1419. These items provide that 
on live stock the C., M. & St. P. will not absorb inbound switch- 
ing charges of the Stock Yards Terminal Railway between 
points of connection at St. Paul and South St. Paul Stock 
Yards, Minn., on traffic originating at points in Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota moving under through rates 
to points beyond South St. Paul and which has been stopped 
at the latter point for feeding or market purposes. The pres- 
ent tariff provisions provided for absorption of such switching 
charges which range from $1 to $2.75. 

August 31, in I. and S. No. 705, the Commission suspended 
from September 1 to December 30 the following tariffs: 

Boston & Albany I. C. C. No. 7179. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Sup. No, 1 to I. 
Cc. C. No. F1345 and I. C. C. No. F1688. 

They withdraw proportional class and commodity rates be- 


‘tween New York and Boston and other New England points 


on traffic destined to or moving out of the port of New York 
via the following steamship lines: American-Hawaiian, Atlan- 
tic & Pacific, Panama Railroad §S. 8S. Line, Texas City S. S. Co. 
of New York, United Fruit Co. and Ward Line. 

The present and proposed class rates between Boston and 
New York on such traffic are as follows: 


Class. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
EN 8 a ceinaos pee o's pea Re T eS eee 35 30 25 20 17 15 
ig EE ees eae ee a a 18 16 15 13 12 11 

err erer ert re 17 14 10 7 5 4 


August 31, in I. and S. No. 704, the Commission suspended 


“from September 1 to December 30 Sup. No. 5 to New York, 


Philadelphia & Norfolk I. C. C. No. 2863. It increases rates on 
berries and vegetables from-St. Julian Avenue Station, Nor- 
folk, Va., to New York and other points. The present and 
proposed rates to New York are as follows: 


Rates. 
: Present. Proposed. 
Strawberries in cents per 60-quart crates....... 54.6 56 
Cabbage in cents per standard barrel........... 18.9 21.5 
Kale in cents per standard barrel.............. 15.8 17.5 
Spinach in cents per standard barrel........... 17.9 19.5 
Vegetables, N. O. S., in cents per standard barrel.26. 29 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS 


The pamphlet text of the twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the statistics of railways in the United States for 
the year ended June 30, 1914, was issued by the Commis- 
sion on Aug. 31. It is revised and corrected down to the 
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smallest fraction of a cent. An abstract of it was given 
out early in the summer. The substance of all the facts 
carried in the pamphlet was known last September when 
the monthly summaries for the fiscal year, so far as the 
revenues and expenses are concerned, were completed. The 
pamphlet, however, carries in detail figures concerning the 
operating receipts and expenses, equipment or engines and 
cars with brakes, average wages, and so forth, all of which 
is of interest to the statisticians, but has no particular 
value for those who, a year ago, were asking for figures to 
enable them to compare the fiscal yar 1914 with its pred- 
ecessor. 


NEW RATES ON WINE 





THE TRAFFIO SERVIOR NEWS BUREAO, 
Colorado Building, Washingten, DL. O. 

As soon as they can get their tariffs ready, the South- 
ern Pacific and the Atchison and their connections will 
put into effect a rate of 45 cents on wine, except cham- 
pagne, and grape juice, in carloads, in glass, boxed or 
in barrels, from San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, Re- 
dondo Beach, San Pedro, Wilmington and San Diego, Cal., 
to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton, without observing the fourth section at intermediate 
points. They will do that under authority of Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 5099, issued on August 30 in response to 
Countiss’ applications Nos. 10,126, 10,155 and 10,186. 

That rate supersedes one of 55 cents, under which 
there was practically no movement of the big tonnage 
of California wine, amounting to between 200,000,000 and 
300,000,000 gallons. That higher rate was in effect prior 
to the opening of the Panama Canal and was not low 
enough to attract much wine, even from the isthmian 
route, requiring transshipment via either the Panama or 
Tehuantepec railroads. 

The 45-cent rate is the bid which the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Atchison are willing to make in behalf of 
their rail-and-water lines, for the Morgan and Mallory 
Line steamships are included as connecting lines in 
Countiss’ application. 

If that low rate does not attract tonnage, the next 
move will probably be a tank-car rate even lower. The 
question of the carriers providing tank cars has been 
under consideration for a long time. The largest ob- 
jection to the use of railroad tank cars is the fact that 
each vintner insists on having tank cars devoted solely 
to his own shipments of wine. Each thinks his product 
would be spoiled by contact with the particular kind of 
germs that give bouquet to the wine produced in some 
other establishment. Such exclusiveness would make the 
owning ‘of tank cars by either the Southern Pacific or 
Atchison an expensive proposition unless the vintner de- 
siring to avoid contamination by contact with the wine 
produced by a competitor could assure a load every time 
the tank ear could be brought to his warehouse. 

There has also been talk of tank ships” to carry 
wine from California to the East, but that is deemed 
even less practicable than the tank-car proposition. The 
big vintners have tank cars of their own, but the carriers 
desire to obtain a tonnage greater than that provided 
by the big fellows. The ship lines also desire the ton- 
nage, hence their proposal to provide tankers that would 
enable them to name rates the railroads would probably 
never be able to reach. 

The grant of permission to disregard the fourth sec- 
tion, on wine shipped out of California, is not to be taken 
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as indicating the grant of permission on the commodities 
as to which the Southern Pacific has filed an application 
and as to which the American-Hawaiian, Grace and Luck- 
enback steamship lines have filed a protest. It is under- 


- stood that the ship lines are of the opinion that the 45- 


cent rate on wine will not take so much tonnage from 
them that they need worry, because, even at equal rates, 
they believe there are vintners who believe the sea voy- 
age helps wines that have not been fully matured, so the 
all-water lines will get the preference over the rail-and- 
water routes. 

On the day the wine rate permit was granted, the 
Commission gave the Southern Pacific thirty days more 
in which to prepare its tariffs on sugar. on commodity 
rates and salt from California points, and fifteen days 
more in which to prepare its refrigerator charge tariffs 
in accordance with previously granted fourth section per- 
mits. 


PRAISES RESULTS OF WATER RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The department of agriculture has issued a bulletin 
praising the results of an order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring the Western Transit, 
Mutual Transit and the Erie & Western Transportation 
lines on the Great Lakes to make rail-and-water rates 
on dairy products and poultry for experimental pur- 
poses. The three boats equipped with refrigerator rooms 
during the season of 1914 carried 997 tons of butter, 804 
tons of eggs, 57 of cheese and 31 of poultry. The boats 
made 45 trips and laid down the products carried by 
them in 10 days from the farms and dairies of the 
Northwest to New York. 

The bulletin says that the average temperature of 
45 degrees maintained on the boats was lower than 
could be maintained via all-rail, and the difference in 
freight rates, a maximum of about 40 cents, was large 
enough to make the service worth while. It says the 
service would have been more extensively patronized had 
the fact that it had been ordered into effect been better 
known, 

The bulletin tells in detail how the creameries and 
other shippers may obtain the service, though the lake 
lines mentioned are among those that may not be in 
existence the next season of navigation, owing to the 
fact that the railroad companies which own the lines, to 
comply with the divorce order of the Commission, under 
the Panama Canal Act, are disposing of their boats, and 
many of them are being cut in two parts and sent to 
the Atlantic ocean, where, on account of the war, boats 
are bringing prices that enable the railroad companies 
against whom the divorce decree runs to sell out with- 
out loss, if not at an actual profit. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can compel the lake-and-rail service 
Only so long as the boats are in use on the lakes. Its 
divorce order must be complied with, even if it does 
make its other order useless. 





ey ‘ 

The Commission has allowed the Alabama Great South- 
ern, A. B. & A., A. C. L., Cent. of Ga, M. & O., N.C. & 
ek. NM. Oo. & N. og. A. ie, Soe. By. Ca, Ba M. 
Trans. Co., Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, and the 
Old Dominion S. S. Co., to intervene in No. 8117, Atlanta 
Freight Bureau against the Atlanta & West Point et al. 
It has also allowed the Michigan Butter & Egg Association 
to intervene in No. 7969, Nashville Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Association against the B. & O. S. W. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


THE CHICAGO TUNNEL 


Even in Chicago itself, comparatively few persons. ex- 
cept those whose business brings them more or less into 
touch with it, know that forty feet below the street sur- 
face there is an intricate network of tunnels and tracks 
covering the “Loop” or central downtown district, over 
which hurry constantly trains laden with dry goods for 


warehouses and shippers outside the Loop are in direct 
uninterrupted connection with those inside the “mile 
square.” In fact, shippers far removed from tunnel lines 
have found it advantageous to haul to the receiving sta- 
tions of the tunnel and save delays incident to wagon 
hauls in the Loop. 

The lake front connections have assisted in creating 
“The City Beautiful.” Hundreds of thousands of yards 


View of Platform at Universal Freight Station No. 4, Canal and Twelfth Streets, Showing Method of Receiving, Checking and 
Loading Freight for Forwarding to Railroads. 


the State street department stores, coal for the big hotels, 
earth excavated from new building sites, and all the vari- 
ous articles that go to make up the volume of traffic 
generally. Without this underground system of handling 
freight and refuse, it has been estimated, there would 
be an increase of 5,000 wagon and truck movements a day, 
‘hauling ashes, coal. excavated material and merchandise 
through the already overcrowded streets in the Loop 
district. 

The Chicago Tunnel Co. is operating trains over more 
than 60 miles of track below the surface of the busiest 
parts of Chicago. Practically every block inside the Loop 
district is surrounded by the tracks of the company. This 
means that it is possible for every commercial house and 
hotel within the Loop to have direct connection with all 
railroads and with one another, yet free from all traffic 
delays. Outside the Loop the tunnel and tracks of the com- 
pany extend south to Fifteenth street, north to Superior 
street, east to the lake and west to Halsted street. Thus 


of excavated earth, refuse and ashes have been hauled 
through the tunnel to the water’s edge and there made 
to push back the inroads of Lake Michigan and to form 
the foundation of Grant Park and the new. Field Museum. 

The construction of the tunnels began in 1901 under 
a franchise granted by the city of Chicago to the Illinois 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. The work progressed so 
rapidly that by 1903 about twenty miles of tunnel had 
been constructed in the downtown district. The original 
company had difficulty in raising money to proceed with 
the work and, therefore, in 1903, sold all its property to 
a new corporation—the Illinois Tunnel Co. The city of 
Chicago granted to the Illinois Tunnel Co. an amended 
ordinance in 1903, enlarging the rights and privileges 
granted to the original company. 

The Chicago Warehouse and Terminal Co. was organ- 
ized in 1904 for the purpose of constructing terminal fa- 
cilities on railroad and other private property. Together 
these two companies proceeded to construct tunnels, 
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shafts, elevators and terminal facilities, and installed 
track and trolley over the entire system until in 1909 
the construction of the property was completed practically 
in the shape that it is today. Including interest, the 
property to-day represents to security holders an invset- 
ment amounting to about $40,000,000. In 1912 the Chicago 
Tunnel Co. purchased the property and franchises of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co. at receivers’ foreclosure sale. The 
city of Chicago receives 8 per cent of the gross revenue 
from operations under public property. 


Description of Tunnel System. 


If you could take a slice out of the earth—say, at 
State and Madison streets—you would come to a layer 
of hard blue clay, and in this layer, about forty feet 
below the curb, you would find a horseshoe-shaped artery 
with walls, roof and bottom of solid concrete. The bot- 
tom of the tunnel is at an average depth of between forty- 
two and forty-five feet beneath the surface and the usual 
dimensions are six feet in width and seven and one-half 
feet in height. 

In constructing the tunnel the blue clay was-cut out 
with steel knives operated by hand. The tunnels are made 
twelve inches larger all around than the completed bore 
and a twelve-inch wall of solid concrete tamped in be- 
tween the forms and the earth under heavy air pressure. 
So successful was that method of construction that no 
_ buildings ever have shown any ill effects of the presence 

of the labyrinths of tunnels at their foundations. 

Drainage is taken care of. by seventy-one electric 
pumps distributed throughout the system, discharging into 
the city sewers above them. These are connected to 
suction pipes covering practically every foot of the tun- 
nels, and these in turn are connected to special pumps 
equipped with regulating valves, arranged “so that the 
infrequent seepage can be pumped from any point inde- 
pendently of the others. There is little evidence of seep- 
age of water through the floors or walls; the temperature 
is even, fifty-five degrees in winner and summer; ven- 
tilation is a natural draft occasioned by the frequent 
passage of trains, which provides a circulation of fresh 
. air through the vertical shafts to the surface. The clean, 
' fresh air, constant, moderate temperature and absence of 
rains insures the arrival of freight at its destination in 
as good condition as when it started its rapid transit 
under the city. This is a factor which makes tunnel 
transportation particularly advantageous for perishable or 
refrigerated goods, such as fruits, butter, eggs and poul- 
try, as compared with wagon haulage on the surface, 
with its dust, and extremes of heat or cold. 

Turnouts or by-passes are constructed at all buildings 
and depots where the lines have established connections. 
There is a contingency to be guarded against here, namely, 
the danger from a flood of water descendjng the shaft 
into the turnouts if a fire were raging in a connecting 
building. When this happens, the firemen play heavy 
streams of water into the buildings and this water floods 
the shaft and seeks to escape into the tunnel through 
the by-pass. As a consequence, the floor of the tunnel 
would be deluged temporarily beyond the normal capacity 
of the pumps were this contingency not foreseen. At 
the entrance of every by-pass is a pair of heavy fire doors 
with watertight fittings. Thus a shaft may be filled with 
water without any perceptible leakage into the tunnel. 

The tunnels are connected with the surface by shafts 
at a large number of points. In the shafts are elevators 
which are raised and lowered by electric power. Tracks 


on the elevator connect with railroad tracks in the tunnel 





’ 
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and in freight houses and buildings, which admit of cars 
being shoved onto the elevator and raised from the tunnel 
level to buildings, or lowered from buildings to the tunnel 
level. 

The train operations are protected by a system of 
signals which insures against the danger of collisions in 
the regular course of operating trains. The track system 
is a network of tracks, loops and crossings. 

On the floor of the tunnel is laid the railroad track 
of two-foot gauge. Near the roof of the tunnel is the 
trolley wire for supplying electric current to the motors. 
There are over sixty miles of tunnel, all equipped with 
track and trolley. 

The tunnel company has elevator connections with 
all railroad freight stations; with commercial houses; with 
public freight stations; with buildings for the handling 
of coal and ashes; with coal receiving stations; with a 
disposal station at the lake front, and with railroad pas- 
senger stations suitable for the handling of mail between 
the railroads and the postoffice. 

The freight business is handled by 132 electric loco- 
motives of thirty to fifty horsepower, and 3,000 freight 
cars of various classes. The cars are four feet in width 
and about twelve feet in length. The merchandise cars 
carry from one to six tons of freight each, depending 
on the kind of merchandise. The excavation and cinder 
cars hold three and a half yards and the coal cars about 
four tons each. 

The entire operation of the system is electrical. The 
lighting system consists of tungsten lights. By means of 
a system of block and crossing signals at the busiest 
points, the operation of trains is conducted with a mini- 
mum of delay and in absolute safety. 


Public Receiving Stations. 


The four universal freight stations or public receiving 
stations are all located outside of the congested Loop 
district, but one or more of them are convenient from any 
point in or near the loop. At these public receiving sta- 
tions a shipper can deliver any amount of less-than-car- 
load freight—the man with one or two packages receiving 
the same service as the man who delivers daily several 
wagonloads. The shipper can deliver freight in one wagon 
for all railroads and pick up freight at the station coming 
from all railroads. This freight is loaded in separate cars 
for the various railroads, and the cars then lowered to 
the tunnel level and from there forwarded to the railroad 
stations, which is an advantage to shippers, as by this 
means they are relieved from sending wagons direct to 
each railroad for which they have freight. It is also a 
saving to the railroads in that the railroads are relieved 
from providing space for great numbers of wagons with 
light loads, this freight now being handled at the tunnel 
stations. Without the tunnel stations many of the rail- 
roads would have to enlarge their facilities. 

The four public stations have a. combined capacity 
for handling 1,400 tons of merchandise daily and there 
are approximately 2,000 shippers taking advantage of 
these stations. The tunnel charges for the handling of 
freight at the stations and through the tunnel are paid 
by the railroads, hence there is no expense to the shipper 
in using the tunnel stations, but, on the contrary, there 
is a considerable saving in the cost of his teaming. 

Many large business houses have private connections 
with the tunnel. At such places merchandise is loaded 
into tunnel cars in the same manner that a wagon. would 
be loaded. The cars, as fast as loaded, are shoved onto 
the elevators and lowered into the tunnel, where they 
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are made into trains and forwarded to destination. Mer- 
chandise is also handled from railroads inbound to the 
commercial houses. 

The tunnel also handles a large quantity of mer- 
chandise between railroads, consisting of shipments pass- 
ing through Chicago. The railroad loads this merchandise 
into tunnel cars, which are lowered into the tunnel and 
hauled to the shaft at the railroad station to which de- 
livery is to be made, and then elevated to the freight 
house floor. This service saves team space at railroad 
freight houses and avoids delays and congestion on the 
streets. 

Another service rendered by the tunnel is hauling 
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commercial buildings in the Loop for receiving coal by 
tunnel. There are two tunnel connections with railroad 
yards by which coal from railroad cars can be unloaded 
into gravity bins, thence by chutes into tunnel coal cars 
for delivery to different buildings. Coal is delivered day 
or night, as required, without using streets or alleys. 

The tunnels are connected with all passenger stations 
except one, and with the postoffice building. 

A number of large buildings have connections with 
the tunnel for the disposition of ashes from heating and 
power plants. This is usually afforded by means of a 
chute leading from the boiler room to the tunnel below, 
but in other instances, where buildings have been carried 


Showing Type of Locomotive and Cars Used in Transporting Merchandise Between Railroads, Universal Freight Stations and 
Commercial Houses. 


away excavated material from new buildings under con- 
struction. The tunnel is particularly: adapted for. the 
handling of this business. The material is loaded into 
cars by means of a chute leading from the building at 
which work is being done into the tunnel, where cars 
are standing waiting to be loaded. As one car is loaded 
another is put under the chute. As the work progresses 
and basements reach the tunnel level the cars are some- 
times placed inside the building, where the excavation is 
loaded direct to the cars. This method, in many instances, 
has enabled the building to be open for sale of mer- 
chandise or for other use while the excavation work is 
still going on below. at sometimes a depth of forty or fifty 
feet. When the cars are loaded they leave in trains for 
the disposal station at the lake front and Thirteenth street. 

Facilities have been installed under many office and 


down to the tunnel level, tunnel cars are placed in the 
boiler room for the reception of ashes. The tunnel cars 
into which ashes are loaded are hauled to the disposal 
station at the lake front and there dumped and contents 
used in making new ground for public benefit. 
Passengers on Illinois Central suburban trains are 
familiar with the buildings, crane, derrick and miniature 
railroad cars and locomotives between the Illinois Central 
and the lake about Thirteenth street. This is the disposal 
station of the tunnel. At this point cars loaded with 
excavation, ashes and refuse are elevated to the surface 
from the tunnel fifty feet below, made into trains and 
hauled on the surface to the dumping machinery, located 
about half a mile from the shaft. The steam crane lifts 
boxes from the car trucks and shifts them around to the 
dumping point, when the bottom is tripped, allowing con- 
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tents of the box to fall to the surface. In this manner 
the site of the new Field. Museum has been reclaimed 
from the lake and new ground is being made to the south 
at rate of several acres per year. All of this new-made 
land will eventually be used for park and other public 
purposes. This work is being done without any expense 
to the city. 
Operation of the Tunnels. 

The business of Chicago is practically all done in ten 
of the twenty-four hours of the day. Consequently the 
transportation of the freight resulting from this business 
must be done between the hours of 7 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
The exception is the removal of excavation from build- 
ings, which at times requires twenty-four-hour service, 
and the delivery of coal and the removal of ashes from 
buildings, which, due to local conditions, require that 
service be given at night. The several classes of cars 
operating in the tunnel are cOnstructed to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the service to which they are 
assigned. 

Operation of traffic in the tunnel is controlled by a 
dispatcher, who keeps constantly in touch by telephone 
with movements of trains. There are 500 to 600 train 
movements in the ten hours. The cars loaded with freight 
at different connections are made up into trains for dif- 
ferent directions, the cars being placed in proper order 
in the train for most rapid delivery. Locomotives are 
sent to the connections’ as the dispatcher is advised that 
cars are ready for movement. 

On arrival of the cars at their destination they are 
placed on an electric elevator and raised to the floor of 
the connection, being delivered under cover and protected 
from the weather. At each of these elevators a man is 
stationed to receive the cars, operate the elevator and 
advise the dispatcher of the needs of the connection in 
way of'‘cars or other service. 

The tunnel company is a member of the National 
Safety Council and the management believes thoroughly 
in the nation-wide campaign for safety. The “Safety First” 
movement has no more ardent champion than the tunnel 
company, which takes every opportunity to impress on 
its hundreds of employes the need of their own safety 
and that of their fellows. Each of the locomotives has 
the familiar “Safety First” sign on it, and at every turn- 
out and locker room are bulletins and signs urging care 
on special points. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 


(By A. L. Calkins, freight claim agent, New York Central 
Railroad, before the Traffic Club of Newark.) 


There is probably no point of contact between the 
common carrier of this country and the shipping public 
which is productive of more controversy than that aris- 
ing from the consideration of claims due to the loss of, 
or injury to, freight, and the application of erroneous 
rates and weights in billing. That this unfortunate con- 
dition is general is not surprising when it is considered 
that nearly all of the trade conducted between the manu- 
facturer and consumer necessarily embraces rail or 
water transportation, consequently involves the carrier 
to a more or less extent. 

While much is being accomplished to insure accuracy 
in billing, the frequently changing laws and regulations 
governing the transportation of freight naturally tend to 
confuse the average shipper and make more difficult the 
assessment of correct charges by the carrier, but even 
with these impediments, recent statistics indicate that 
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a substantial reduction in the number of overcharge 
claims presented is resulting from a more general ex- 
amination and verification of billing than was formerly 
practiced. 

Regarding loss and damage to freight, the govern- 
ment, as well as the public and carriers, is coming to 
realize the enormous economic waste in the country’s 
products, and through various organizations is under- 
taking earnest studies for the purpose of ascertaining 
the principal causes and how they may best be rem- 
edied. One of the many shippers’ associations has re- 
cently asked its members to give consideration to “im- 
proper packages and boxing, improper tagging and mark- 
ing, indefinite billing instructions, improper loading and 
bracing, delays in unloading carload freight after notice 
of arrival,” and adds, “Carriers may not be at fault for 
any of these causes, and your co-operation with the local 
agent along these lines will help everybody everywhere.” 

On the part of the carriers, many of them have 
appointed special forces of competent men for the pur- 
pose of supervising the handling, loading and stowing 
of freight and conferring with the shippers who tender 
for shipment goods that are manifestly inadequately 
conditioned to withstand the ordinary treatment they 
must receive during transportation. The American Rail- 
way, the American Railway Perishable Freight, the 
Freight Claim associations and the several classification 
committees are each giving special thought and effort 
to improve the conditions which have caused the car- 
riers to increase their annual disbursements for loss and 
damage to freight from about seven million dollars, in 
the year 1900, to over thirty-three million dollars, in 
1914, the latter amount representing 1.60 per cent of the 
total freight revenue of the principal railroads of the 
country. 

Goods of Perishable Nature. 

In the acceptance of a shipment for transportation 
the carrier thereupon undertakes its carriage and de- 
livery to the consignee in the same condition as when 
received. If the commodity is of a perishable nature, 
such refrigeration or ventilation requirements as the 
shippers may have properly prescribed must be observed. 
The commodity may not have been in prime shipping 
condition, or the shipper may not have known what pro- 
tection or care would best preserve it from deteriora- 
tion. If it fails to reach its destination uninjured, the 
carriers’ service is investigated; and any omission dis- 
covered that might contribute to the damage is generally 
made the basis of claim for the difference between the 
original value and the sale at destination. 

If the goods are of fragile character or easily in- 
jured by contact with other freight, special care must 
be exercised in handling and stowing in cars. In case 
of damage, the carrier is held responsible regardless of 
whether the true cause was insecure packing, boxing or 
wrapping. If upon opening a case of merchandise the 
consignee fails to find all the goods invoiced to him, or 
if some article is found broken, the carrier is usually 
called to account, notwithstanding the opportunities for 
errors to occur in packing or unpacking, the occasional 
dishonesty of public cartman, or the numerous safe- 
guards with which the carriers endeavor to surround 
their freight in both cars and warehouses. These are 
all factors which surely deserve equal consideration with 
faults in transportation. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, in respect 
to both the conditioning of goods and their carriage, 
more or less loss and damage should be expected ito 
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result from the numerous incidents that cannot be fore- 
seen or avoided by either the shipper or the carrier, 
hence a service perfectly performed by the latter will 
not entirely eliminate many of the causes for which 
freight claims are made. It is, however, beyond question 
that a more general spirit of co-operation between those 
who ship and those who are in immediate charge of the 
receipting for and the handling of freight can, without 
material increase of effort or expense, greatly reduce 
the present serious and annoying losses, thereby con- 
serving to the shipper, the railroads and the consignee 
many of the millions that are now utterly lost. 


Inadequacy of Containers. 


One of the most prominent causes of damage to 
merchandise freight is the inadequacy of packages or 
containers, either in construction or material, to with- 
stand the several handlings it must receive by cartmen 
and warehousemen in its movement to destination. The 
increasing cost of material for boxing and crating has 
doubtless influenced the adoption of less or lighter ma- 
terial, as well as the substitution of composition con- 
tainers that only look sufficient at the commencement 
of their journey. Adding to this cause the increasing 
trainloads to meet the heavier volumes of traffic, the 
demand for faster movement of freight, the extension 
of trade areas, necessitating longer hauls and more 
transfers, the indifference of some classes of employes 
to the interests of others, and we find a reliable analysis 
of the losses carriers are held accountable for. 

Shippers who fully realize that the payment of 
claims does not compensate them for the indirect loss 
their business must sustain, and who appreciate the 
importance of so protecting their shipments that dam- 
age ‘will not result from the ordinary treatment the 
goods must be expected to encounter in cartage and 
transportation, and who so secure their packages that 
pilfery may not easily be committed without leaving 
evidence of the act, seldom have occasion to make claims 
and experience no difficulty in securing prompt adjust- 
ment of those they present. Their shipping costs in 
material and labor may be slightly increased by the 
adoption of these “safety first” principles, but their com- 
parative freedom from the annoyances incident to loss 
or injury to their goods, with the possible loss of cus- 
tomers, is ample compensation. In their own interests, 
shippers should not wait for classification restrictions 
or other regulations governing the proper conditioning 
of freight, before undertaking to perform their part. It 
is due from them, to their business, to their customers 
and to the carriers. 

While traffic organizations such as yours, which are 
composed of representatives from both industrial inter- 
ests and railroads, are accomplishing much through bet- 
ter acquaintance and interchange of thought on local 
business necessities, the broader field of co-operation in 
the direction I have briefly outlined, where so much de- 
pends upon uniformity of purpose and action, is not, it 
seems to me, receiving the thoughtful attention it de- 
mands from men of ability and experience who are in 
a position to produce practical and permanent results. 
The interests of the manufacturer, the merchant and 
the carrier are so closely interwoven that the attitude 
of one toward the other often determines the welfare of 
both. The necessity, therefore, for hearty co-opera- 
tion between the maker, transporter and consumer of 
goods is imperative, if a fair measure of success is 
achieved by each. 
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Adjustment of Claims. 

Having expressed my ideas upon some of the promi- 
nent causes for freight claims and how they may be 
reduced, it is proper that something be said regarding 
their adjustment, although you probably have had more 
or less experience in the presentation or consideration 
of claims and are familiar with the usual methods em- 
ployed by claim departments in the development of facts 
and evidence upon which their decisions are based. 

Whatever may have been the former attitude of 
some carriers toward claimants, the past 15 years has 
shown marked progress in the direction of intelligent 
and courteous treatment of claims, ‘consistency of policy 
and expeditious settlements, the three fundamentals that 
are most appreciated by claimants and upon which their 
estimation of the carrier’s reputation is often judged. 
Ideal conditions have not, of course, been reached, but 
with a view of further advancement the company I have 
the honor to represent has permitted me to establish 
district claim agencies at all prominent points on our 
line, in order that shippers and receivers of freight may 
have the opportunity for personal contact with competent 
representatives of the department who have authority, 
as well as the disposition, to not only adjust claims 
but reconcile many differences arising between the com- 
pany and its patrons where correspondence from the 
main office fails to accomplish satisfactory results. 

My long experience as an adjuster of all classes of 
freight claims has thoroughly demonstrated the fact that 
a very large percentage of the demands made by claim- 
ants have real merit, and are as deserving of as careful 
and expeditious attention as modern business methods 
can provide. It is also my experience that the average 
claimant is quite as ready to consider the carrier’s side 
of any questions which appear in doubt as we are to 
view theirs (except possibly in the matter of proper 
conditioning of freight and the ever-perplexing questions 
of responsibility for concealed losses), and, notwithstand- 
ing the claim adjuster usually meets the shipper at a 
time when he is not feeling particularly friendly toward. 
the carrier, if he is desirous of establishing a reputation 
for fair and courteous dealing, it is possible for him to 
make and retain many friends for his company and im- 
prove the standard of his branch of the service. 


Tardiness in Settlements. 

The most frequent criticism of freight claim depart- 
ments has always been in regard to tardiness in making 
settlements, and these criticisms are not only made by 
claimants, but by traffic representatives of the carriers, 
who are naturally interested in making the service they 
have contracted to perform as satisfactory to the shipper 
as possible. Many claimants cannot understand why 
claims which appear just to them should not be paid as 
promptly as they are required to pay their freight bills, 
or for the goods they ship. The reason for delayed set- 
tlements is not satisfying, regardless of how valid or 
how plausibly they may be presented, but as in the 
case of responsibility for loss and damage to freight, 
the real fault is not always with the carrier. Often the 
claimant omits to supply some important document with 
his claim, or information that would avoid lengthy in- 
vestigations to develop essential facts that he possesses. 
Under present commerce regulations the carriers must 
establish their liability in advance of claim payment, 
therefore if the validity of a claim' depends upon the 
verification of certain facts or conditions only obtain- 
able through correspondence with railroads located at 
distant points of the country, allowance should surely 
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be made for the additional time taken for such investi- 
gations. 

The recent issue of a trades journal has this to say 
in reference to the presentation of claims: “It is cus- 
tomary for the carriers to demand the original bill of 
lading and paid freight bill, among other documents, but 
hardly could the law require a claimant to surrender 


his evidence to the carriers, especially as the railroads | 


themselves have duplicates.” Such opinions, made known 
to the shipping public, no matter how legally sound they 
may be, simply tend to create in the mind of the inex- 
perienced shipper a feeling that the carrier is demand- 
ing unnecessary documents and possibly endeavoring to 
deprive him of the evidence upon which he can secure 
redress. The experienced shipper well understands that 
only the initial line has a duplicate of the bill of lading, 
also that the original often bears important notations 
that do not appear on the duplicate. They likewise 
understand that notations of shortages and damages 
endorsed on paid freight bills often establish the car- 
rier’s liability and thereby insure the payment of claims 
promptly. They understand that in the ordinary cases 
of overcharge in rate, bills of lading are not demanded, 
but that the original paid freight bill is important in 
determining promptly whether the overcharge has been 
refunded through issuance of correction. They also are 
aware that any document submitted in support of a 
claim can be obtained upon request, copies being sub- 
stituted by the carrier to meet the requirements of com- 
merce regulations. 


In the general criticism of freight claim’ methods 
and tardiness in settlements, the true conditions are 
usually unknown to the critic, or are disregarded for 
the purpose of emphasizing a particular point or strength- 
ening an exceptional case. Many claims are unreason- 
ably delayed, and those responsible are, of course, de- 
serving of censure, but when it is considered that of the 
total number of claims received by the carriers report- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission last year, 52 
per cent were settled within 15 days of their presenta- 
tion, 70 per cent within 30 days and 90 per cent within 
the year, actual claim conditions throughout the country 
can be regarded as comparatively satisfactory and stead- 
ily . improving. 

The subject is susceptible of endless comment and 
elaboration, for its phases, both from the viewpoint of 
the commercial public and the transportation companies, 
are many, but sufficient has perhaps been said to illus- 
trate my principal point, the development of closer re- 
lationship and earnest co-operation between the several 
interests represented in your membership, to the end 
that many of the avoidable causes for freight claims may 
be removed and each interest equally benefited thereby. 


COMMERCE THROUGH SAULT STE. 
MARIE CANALS 





(Commerce Reports.) 


The following table shows the quantity of each of the 


principal commodities and the number of passengers car- 
ried through the United States and the Canadian Sault 
Ste. Marie (Soo) canals in June of this year and in 1914. 
These waterways are the connecting links between 
Lake Superior and the lower lakes, and the traffic through 
the canals furnishes a key to the water-borne trade of 
the Lake Superior section of the United States and Can- 
aday. 
A table showing the movement of traffic for previous 
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months since the opening of the present season will be 
found in Commerce Reports, June 11, 1915, page 1148. 


COMMERCE OF CANALS AT SAULT STE, MARIE, MICH., 
AND ONTARIO, CANADA, DURING JUNE, 
1914 AND 1915. 
(From a report of the United States engineer in charge of the 
United States canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.) 
. Month ending June 30. 


Eastbound. 
Articles. U. S. canal. Canadian canal. 
1914 1915 1914- 1915 
Copper, smert GOs. «occ sic cccee 8,712 13,216 406 1,938 
NS rae ee 1,928,569 1,246,871 5,204,182 1,494,512 
EE, DUES cucccddcoccoaees 846,180 539,574 280,050 288,320 
Tron ore, short tons.......... 1,577,546 5,628,268 3,770,037 125,706 
Pig iron, short tons.......... Be whieoe 1 clea “~ ‘epee 
Lumber, M feet, b. m........ 70,140 73,252 2,007 7,227 
Wheat, bushels ........secee. 2,056,111 2,807,562 8,917,147 2,119,229 
General merchandise, short 
ME eca-eela hah healid iano Gee ees 25,133 24,530 7,927 16,328 
Passengers, number ......ee:.. 2,600 1,969 2,240 1,798 
Westbound. 
Coal, hard, short tons........ 344,989 288,625 69,412 12,006 
Coal, soft, short tons......... 1,512,894 1,588,235 333,795 36,300 
We, MEE SUiciscedecerehe “Satnite / teens’ ee? 5eleee. 
Manufactured iron, shorttons. 25,667 23,800 3,785 4,504 
is, (EE akcediccrboowkens 70,740 4. lh Sarre 
bag ng merchandise, short. 120,874 120,482 73,990 33,631 
Ss? Se pete ge 
Passengers, number .........- 1,998 2,365 3,641 1,361 
Summary. 
Total freight, eastbound, 
| Rey aera Se 1,918,991 5,956,517 4,172,155 284,001 
Total freight, westbound, 
short tOnS ......cccccecces+2s015,035 2,033,873 481,900 86,441 
3,934,026 7,990,390 4,654,055 370,442 
Grand total, both ways, 
SS WD écndederccews 
Vessel passages, number..... 1,812 2,150 993 431 
Registered tonnage, net...... 3,718,136 5,846,330 2,946,998 684,871 


POSSIBLE DEMAND FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


(Consul E. M. Lawton, Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in ‘‘Commerce 
Reports.’’) 


The idea of freighting goods from the coast to this 
city is becoming more popular daily. Individual firms 
who import extensively are now making inquiries. Two 
five-ton trucks have been recently ordered for this serv- 
ice, and others will undoubtedly be required. The condi- 
tions of service for which they will be used are as 
follows: 

Trucks are only used to bring goods from the coast. 
Only on rare occasions do they return loaded. The 
road is 88 miles long, all macadam except some ten 
miles at the sea-level end. This last stretch becomes 
very muddy and heavy during the rainy season, which 
is five months of the year. The road is a gradual grade 
up to 5,000 feet above sea level, and then a gradual drop 
to 3,200 feet. No grade is over 9 per cent, and the 
majority not over 5 per cent. Chauffeurs are always 
foreigners, and are paid on an average of $100 gold per 
month. Native helpers are obtainable at $30 per month. 
There are no public garages. Gasoline in quantities 
costs about 50 cents per gallon. 

At present freight is brought here in ox carts. A 
cart with two yoke of oxen will haul as high as 2,000 
pounds, requiring at least six days to make the trip 
one way. They return without freight usually, and re- 
ceive 75 cents to $2 per hundred pounds, depending on 
the condition of the road and scarcity of forage. Mer- 
chandise is of all shapes and class, such as would be 
received by importers who are dealers in general mer- 
chandise. 

It is requested that this consulate be supplied with 
catalogues of motor trucks which can be operated eco- 
nomically for the above-described service. Comparative 
figures of the efficiency of trucks smaller than five tons, 
to be used in connection with trailers, is also solicited. 
Motors would have to be shipped complete with bodies, 
as there is no means of supplying them here. The class 
of merchant who would here place an order for a ma- 
chine would usually pay cash for it. 
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HELP FOR TRAFFIC MANé 


SIMiIe mie» TT 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


IUAULAAEANULUDUN UM 





Articles Too Long for Side Door. 

Q.—Will you kindly advise relative to the interpreta- 
tion to be placed on rule 7-C of Official Classification No. 
42? 

Recently we shipped 31 pieces of lumber in interstate 
traffic that were 24 feet long. To get this material in the 
ear furnished, on account of the side doors being only 
6 feet in width, it was necessary that we open the end 
door of the car and run one’end of the lumber through 
this end door to permit the other end to pass the door 
post. 

We believe we are entitled to fourth class rating, 
which applies on lumber L. C. L. as per the current Offi- 
cial Classification. However, we were advised that rule 
7-C had to be applied on this shipment, while at the same 
time neither a flat nor gondola car was used. 

A.—It is apparent that rule 7-B (effective May 15, 
1915), as carried in Supplement No. 17 to Official Classifi- 
cation No. 43, has not been noted. The rule was issued 
in compliance with order of the Commission in case No. 
5239. The following is rule and cancels rules 7-B and 7-C, 
page 16, of Official Classification No. 42: 

“Rule 7 (B). Unless otherwise provided, a shipment 
containing articles the dimensions of which do not per- 
mit loading through the center side doorway, 6 feet wide 
by 7 feet 6 inches high, without the use of end door or 
window in a closed car not more than 36 feet in length 
by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, shall be charged 
at actual weight and authorized rating, subject to a mini- 
mum charge of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate for the 
entire shipment.” 

Mixed Carload Rates. 

- Q.—Please refer to J. J. Cottrell’s Carolina Basing 
Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. No. 66. There is quite a difference 
of opinion among the lines party thereto relative to the 
application of the commodity rates on grain and grain 
products. For example, refer to page 1 of Supplement 
No. 2, showing rates from Virginia gateways to Abbeville, 
S. C., as follows: 

Commodities—Grain and grain products, viz., flour, 
Cc. L., 19 cents; grain and grain products, C. L., rated 
class D in Southern Classification, 18 cents. 

Please let us .have your opinion on the following 
questions: 

1. May various items rated class D be combined to 
make a carload at the commodity rate? ; 

2. May flour and various items rated class D be 
combined to make a carload at the respective commodity 


rates? 
3. If the answer to No. 1 is in the affirmative, may 
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bulk grain be included to make up a mixed carload? 
What rule governs the minimum weight of such a mixed 
car? P 

A.—In answer to question No. 1: It is our opinion 
that various items rated class D may be combined to 
make a carload at commodity rate of 18 cents per 100 
pounds. 

In answer to question No. 2: Yes. Flour, if rated 
class D, may be combined to make a carload at the re- 
spective commodity rates. 

In answer to question No. 3: It is our opinion that 
grain, in bulk, rated class D, may be included to make up 
a mixed carload. The minimum carload weight will be 
governed by the highest minimum weight that is ap- 
plicable on commodity in car (see rule 18 of Southern 
Classification). 

Average Agreement. 


Q.—I have been reading over the comments on page 
422, volume XVI, No. 7, dated August 14, 1915, covering 
a question raised by one of your correspondents con- 
cerning the average agreement for car demurrage, and 
in the answer to the question raised by your correspond- 
ent you advise that demurrage is charged for every day 
which cars are held, including both Sundays and legal 
holidays, after the free time period has elapsed. 

I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the 
Uniform Code of Car Demurrage Rules issued by the 
American Railway Association contains, under rule 3, 
computing time, the following note: 

“In computing time Sundays and legal holidays, na- 
tional, state and municipal, will be excluded, except as 
otherwise provided in section A of rule 9. When a legal 
holiday falls on a Sunday the following Monday will be 
excluded.” 

You will note by this that the Sundays and legal holi- 
days are excluded from all computations of time under 
the car demurrage rules, both before and after the ex- 
piration of the free time allowance, except as provided 
in section A of rule 9, which is the period mentioned by 
your correspondent. 

A—The answer as appearing on page 422, volume 
XVI (No. 7), of August 14, relates to average agreement, 
which agreement is based on a little different practice 
than under ordinary demurrage. 

If a car has accrued five debits the charge provided 
by rule 7 “after the expiration of the free time allowed, 
the charge of $1 per day or fraction of a day will be 
made until car is released” will be made for all subse- 
quent detention, including Sundays and holidays. 

It is our opinion that charging for Sundays and holi- 
days after the maximum of seven days has been used is 
the general practice. 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Transportation of Dangerous Articles on Vessels. 

The following is a summary of rulings made by the 
United States Steamboat-Inspection Service during the 
month of June, 1915, relating to transportation of cer- 
tain articles on steam vessels carrying passengers. 

Thermit when packed in tight metal containers may 
be transported on steamers carrying passengers, and 
ignition powder used in connection therewith may be 
transported on steamers carrying passengers under the 
same conditions as gunpowder. This is a modification 
of a previous ruling that thermit is a dangerous com- 
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modity and shall not be transported on steamers carry- 
ing passengers. 

Kilzum insecticide may be transported on steamers 
carrying passengers under the same conditions as re- 
fined petroleum, but shall not be used as stores on pas- 
senger or pleasure steamers. 

Oleum, consisting of fuming sulphuric acid, may be 
accepted and transported on steamers carrying pas- 
sengers when packed separately in glass bottles of not 
more than five pounds, or five pints, capacity, well cush- 
ioned, and separate from all other chemicals, or in small 
iron drums. Carboys, or similar receptacles, are. unsafe. 

This commodity in one-pound bottles, but not more 
than five bottles in one lot, may be shipped in the 
same case with other chemicals, except the chlorates 
and chemicals of a similar nature, if surrounded by a 
sufficient amount of satisfactory absorbent, such as min- 
eral wool, sifted ashes or infusorial earth. The pack- 
age in all cases nhould be labeled “Acid,” and must be 
transported on deck. 

Luxo flash powder may be transported on steamers 
carrying passengers under the same conditions as gun- 
powder. 

Sun metal polish may be transported on steamers 
carrying passengers, and may be used as stores on pas- 
senger or pleasure steamers. 





Increased Freight Rates from Peruvian Ports. 
(Consul-General William W. Handley, Callao, May 25.) 
The effect of the Euorpean war on west-coast ship- 

ping is being keenly felt by the agricultural and mining 
interests of Peru at the present time. Not only is 
there a scarcity of bottoms to handle the west coast 
products for the European market, but the abnormal 
rise in freight rates on most of the Peruvian exports 
that cannot support an increased burden is materially 
affecting the country’s export trade. 


Since the beginning of the war there has been a 
gradual reduction in the number of ships of all classes 
plying between these ports and European ports, which 
has brought about an extraordinary elevation in freight 
rates. The rates are too burdensome for most Peruvian 
exports, so that one of the steamers of the Peruvian 
Steamship Line has recently been engaged to carry cocoa 
from Guayaquil to Liverpool at a rate of $43.80 per ton 
in preference to handling Peruvian products, and some 
of the other ships plying on this coast prefer to load 
nitrate and other Chilean products that can support a 
high freight. 


Containers Used for Shipping Oil from Hull. 
(Consul Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., Hull, England, May 6.) 

Inquiry among the Hull oil shippers, made in behalf 
of an American exporter of oak and gumwood and 
staves for barrels, discloses the fact that practically no 
new barrels are used in the Hull oil trade. Oak bar- 
rels are the general containers, though occasionally beech 
or other woods are used, and shipments in steel drums 
and steel barrels are also being made. Most of the 
barrels are said to come originally from the United 
States to Great Britain filled with petroleum products, 
and are brought up here by the Hull oil mills, repaired 
if necessary, and refilled for shipment to the United 
States and to other destinations. It is a rather striking 
fact that so extensive a user of oak barrels as this oil- 
producing district should be a purchaser of practically 
no new barrels or material for barrels. The case with 
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the paint manufacturers and coal-tar distillers of Hull 
seems to be much the same as. that of the oil millers. 


Transportation of Freight via Archangel. 
(Consul-General John H. Snodgrass, Moscow, Russia, June 3.) 

The Moscow Exchange committee has received in- 
formation from the Ministry of Trade and Industry that 
the unloadipg of private shipments at the port of Arch- 
angel is not strictly prohibited, but that they will doubt- 
less meet with many difficulties. In view of the enormous 
quantity of shipments for the government, all deep-water 
docks and storage area, as well as auxiliary vessels, will 
be taken up by the government, as preference will always 
be given to government goods. 

Moreover, it will not be possible to secure the re- 
quired facilities for transporting goods from Archangel 
to the interier of the country, as the river barges and 
steamers will be to a great extent taken up by govern- 
ment shipments. 

In issuing this information the ministry indicates the 
necessity for private firms to use routes that are in a 
better position to transport private goods. 

High Ocean Rates on Manila Hemp. 

Following the higher rates on the shipment of Philip- 
pine products to America and Europe, as noted in Com- 
merce Reports for April 23, 1915, comes the announce- 
ment from Manila that the freight rates were further ad- 
vanced early in May. The rate on hemp to London ad- 
vanced from 150 shillings ($36.50) to 180 shillings ($43.80) 
per ton. From Cebu the price advanced from 155 shil- 
lings ($37.72) to 186 shillings ($45.26). Manila to New 
York was advanced from 130 shillings ($31.63) to 165 
shillings ($40.15) and to Boston 170 shillings ($41.37). 
The normal rate on manila hemp to Europe and United 
States before the war was $15 per ton. 


Connecting Idaho with the Sea. 

The completion of the Celilo Canal on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River adds Idaho to the list of 
states having a seaport. ‘“‘Through the operation of this 
canal,” writes Fred W. Vincent in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, “vessels of the river stern-wheel type can now pass 
from the Pacific Ocean to Lewiston, head of navigation 
on the Snake River, the principal upper tributary of 
the Columbia, a distance of 480 miles.” The canal was 
formally opened to traffic on May 5. 

Canal Traffic in April. 

Traffic through the canal during April was not as 
great as in the preceding month. In April 119 ocean- 
going vessels passed through the canal, carrying an 
aggregate of 522,841 tons of cargo; in March 136 ves- 
sels carried 635,057 tons. The average daily transit of 
cargo during April was 17,428 tons, as compared with 
20,486 tons in March. The traffic in April, however, ex- 
ceeded that in all preceding months except March. The 
tolls earned amounted to $442,415. 





Canal’s Effect on Rail Freight Traffic. 

The cargo handled through the Panama Canal dur- 
ing March (635,057 tons) was 98.7 per cent of the. 
through freight hauled over the Panama Railway during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1914, and is about 40,000 
tons more than the through freight handled by the rail- 
road in the fiscal year 1913. The Panama Railway was 
supposed to have the heaviest traffic per mile of all the 
railroads in the world prior to the opening of the canal. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 





The carriers having filed cancellation tariffs, effective 
Aug. 16, the Commission has vacated its I. and S. No. 
685, involving canned goods from Pacific coast points. 
The Commission has dismissed the following complaints: 
No. 7823, Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. the Pa. Co. et al.; No. 
6661, Wm. James Paul against the Maine Central et al.; 
No, 7470, Bickett Coal & Coke Company vs. St. L. I. M. & 
S. et al; No. 7683, Ludowici-Celadon Co. vs. M. K. & T. et 
al.; No. 6086, Merchants’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F., and No, 6086, Sub..1, Abe Brownstein & Co. against 
the Atchison. 

An order has been issued permitting amendment of 
the original complaint filed with the Commission in each 
of the following cases, namely: Docket 6026, Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al., and 6027, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. Michigan Central Railway Co. 
et al. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBRAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


Postmaster-General Burleson believes the railroads, by 
means of the rates on railway mail pay, are robbing the 
government. When that fact is borne in mind, the sig- 
nificance of a change made in his staff on Aug. 28, it is 
believed, becomes obvious. 

The change is the transfer of Second Assistant Post- 
master-General Stewart, who has had charge of the railway 
mail service, from the postoffice department to the depart- 
ment of justice, as special counsel in the railway mail pay 
cases appealed from the court of claims to the supreme 
court of the United States. 


Otto Praeger, Postmaster-General Burleson’s side part- 
ner in Texas politics, postmaster at Washington, was made 
second assistant postmaster-general when Stewart was 
transferred to the department of justice. Albert Sidney 
Burleson and Otto Praeger think as one in nearly all mat- 
ters. Stewart has heretofore ably seconded Burleson in his 
fight to prevent the railroads getting what they believe to 
be their just dues in the way of compensation for carrying 
the mails. 





With Stewart in charge of the litigation and Praeger in 
charge of the weighing of the mails and the imposition 
of penalties on the railroads that fail, as he believes, to 
run mail trains as they should, the lives of railroad offi- 
cials having any connection with the mail pay question 
will not be happy. 


As postmaster of Washington, Praeger has been in 
receipt of a salary of $6,000 a year. As second assistant 
postmaster-general his salary will be $5,000, but Burleson 
will probably see to it that he loses nothing by his accept- 
ance of the place higher in the official scale, but not so 
good from a financial point of view. As postmaster, 
Praeger has shown his ability to cut down expenses. He 
has also shown that he has nerve by waving aside power- 
fully-backed appeals for an extension of postoffice facilities 
in Washington and there is ground for believing that the 
cost of carrying the mails on trains will be cut down, either 
by the reduction of salaries of railway mail clerks or re- 
arrangement of mail routes on railroads. Inasmuch as the 
mail clerks have considerable political influence, while the 
railroads are supposed to have no friends, even Praeger’s 
friends believe he will be duly prudent and make the re- 
ductions at points where the least political harm will be 
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felt. In other words, the railroads will bear the brunt 
of the economies effeqted. 

In Washington, where the outward form of respect for 
constituted authority, on the part of those not in the classi- 
fied civil service of the government, is not remarkable, the 
mail cases are regarded as having been decided as much. 
on grounds of expediency as on judicial grounds. First, the 
court of claims decided in favor of the railroads and then 
it reversed itself, holding for the government. At the 
time the decision in favor of the government was given 
it was estimated that the government would have to pay 
out about $30,000,000 to satisfy claims. 

The treasury could stand no such drain as that. The 
gossip about the case is that inasmuch as the case was 
going to be appealed anyhow, the suggestion was made to 
the court of claims that nobody would be prejudiced by a ° 
reversal of the decision, the only effect being that the 
railroads and not the government would have to prosecute 
the appeals. 


ALL-WATER TRANSPORTATION TO 
BIRMINGHAM 


(Special Agent Garrard Harris in ‘Commerce Reports.’’) 

The -recent completion and opening of Lock 17 on 
the Warrior River, in Alabama, has made Birmingham 
a “seaport,” as the newspapers assert. The city is less 
than 20 miles from the head of slack-water navigation, 
and preparations are being made, it is said, to build a 
short railway line to the river port. Shipments are now 
being made direct from New York to Birmingham via 
Mobile by water. The Mallory Line steamers now de- 
liver to the river steamboats and barges. Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., is also receiving considerable freight by the all- 
water route. 

Much pig iron and other heavy freight is to be 
shipped via the river route to tidewater. Shipments of 
coal down the river in volume have already begun, and 
exportation to Central America has started. The coal 
trade, however, is hampered at this time by the high 
rates for tonnage for ocean shipments. 





NEW COAL HANDLING PLANT. 


Announcement was made by the Southern Railway Co. 
August 27 that the modern export coal handling plant 
which has just been completed at Charleston, S. C., would 
be put in operation for the handling of commercial coal 
on September 1, giving Charleston facilities the equal 
of any on the Atlantic seaboard for handling coal to be 
borne overseas’ and providing another export outlet of 
particular value to the coal producing territory served 
by the Southern Railway and immediate connections. The 
terminal will have a capacity of forty cars, or two thou- 
sand tons per hour, which is as fast as any ship now 
in the coal carrying trade can take it. It will be oper- 
ated entirely by electricity and will deliver coal into the 
holds of ships with a minimum of breakage by means 
of an electric conveyor. In preparation for a greatly 
increased movement of coal to Charleston, the Southern 
Railway has provided a storage yard of 400 cars capacity 
and has also made extensive additions to passing tracks 
along the line over which coal will move.” 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
July shows 3,251 cars held overtime, a percentage of 01.95, 
as against 3,342 cars, a percentage of 02.01, for July, 1914. 








PERSONAL NOTES 


H. E. Crowley, general live-stock agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, has resigned to engage in 
other business. A successor will not be appointed at 
present, the duties of the position being assumed tem- 
porarily by C. P. Henley, live-stock agent for the road at 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

William T. La Moure, general freight agent, Boston 
& Maine R. R., was born in Worcester, N. Y., and edu- 
cated in the public schools of that town. He entered 
‘railroad service as telegraph operator in 1882 on the 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western R. R., now part of 
the Boston & Maine System. In 1885 he was appointed 
station agent at Petersburgh Junction, N. Y.; a year 
later he was transferred to Valley Falls, N. Y., and 
then became agent at Johnsonville, N. Y., when the 








WILLIAM T. LA MOURE.. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western R. R. .was consoli- 
dated with the Fitchburg Railroad. He was appointed 
freight agent of the Fitchburg Railroad at Troy, N. Y., 
in 1892, and in 1895 was transferred to Boston as chief 
clerk of the local freight office of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. Two years later he was appointed local freight 
agent in charge of the Boston freight terminals of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, and continued in that position after 
the Fitchburg was leased to the Boston & Maine Sys- 
tem (1900 to 1907), at which time he was appointed for- 
eign freight agent of the Boston & Maine System. From Jan. 
1, 1914, to July 1, 1915, he was assistant general freight 
agent, and July 1, 1915, to date has been general freight 
agent of the Boston & Maine Railroad. He has taken 
active interest in the agents’ associations, having served 
as president of the Boston & Maine R. R. Agents’ Asso- 
ciation; president of the Railroad Agents’ Association of 
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New England, and president of the Local Freight Agents’ 
Association of Boston. He also served on important com- 
mittees in the American Association of Local Freight 
Agents’ Associations. He is a member of the Traffic 
Club of New England and of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Will B. Henry, formerly traffic manager of the Silva- 
Bergtholdt Co., Newcastle, Cal., is .now manager of the 
North American Claim Bureau in the same city. 

J. B. Harris, who resigned as general live stock agent 
of the Chicago & Alton six months ago to take a similar 
position with the Wabash, has returned to the Alton and 
his old position. 

Perry McCart has been apointed general attorney for 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, at Chi- 
cago, to take the position vacated last September by Harry 
R. Kurrie, who was elected president. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad announces 
the following appointments: T. O. Jennings, freight traf- 
fic manager, with office at Chicago; E. S. Stephens, gen- 
eral freight agent, with office at Chicago; G. H. Kummer, 
assistamt general freight agent; F. E. Webster, assistant 
general freight agent; J. J. Clark, chief of tariff bureau. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Houston (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce has been reorganized and, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, J. A. Morgan, heretofore traffic manager of the 
National Cooperage Association, will be at the head of 
the bureau. Mr. Morgan was formerly for many years on 
the Missouri Pacific, where he was agent at important 
stations. 

The Streets Co., owning Street’s Western Stable Car 
Line Cars and Quaker City Live Stock Line Cars, Chicago, 
Ill., announces its officers as follows: F. J. Reichmann, 
president; W. L. Marston, vice-president and treasurer; 
Robert J. Mills, secretary and auditor; W. P. Marsh, 
assistant to the president; F. H. Sweringen, master car 
builder. 

The El Paso & Southwestern Co. announces that 
G. F. Hawks is appointed general manager, succeeding 
H. J. Simmons, resigned account ill health. Mr. Simmons 
will continue as a director and vice-president of the El 
Paso & Northeastern Railroad Co. and El Paso & South- 
western Railroad Co. of Texas and as a director of the 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend Railroad Co. 

The Wabash Railroad announces the _ following 
changes: W. A. Hopkins, division freight agent, Toledo, 
O., is promoted to general live stock agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, succeeding J. L. Harris, resigned 
to accept service elsewhere; D. E. Gilbert, commercial 
agent, Cleveland, O., is promoted to succeed Mr. Hopkins; 
R. A. Brown, traveling freight agent, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
promoted to succeed Mr. Gilbert; T. A. Sherwood, trav- 
eling freight agent, Memphis, Tenn., is promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brown; G. W. Terry is promoted to succeed Mr. 
Sherwood; P. L. Behymer, soliciting agent, Danville, IIl., 
is promoted to traveling freight agent, Decatur IIl.; J. E. 
Sunderland, traveling freight agent, Springfield, Ill., is 
promoted to commercial agent, Peoria, Ill., succeeding 
James Gouran, who died. On September 1 the office of 
G. C. Knickerbocker, division freight agent, will be lo- 
cated in rooms 12 and 13 Wabash Station building, De- 
eatur, Ill.; Mr. Knickerbocker will have charge of freight 
traffic at Wabash stations, Lafayette, Ind., to and includ- 
ing Manhattan, Ill., and Carpenter, Ill.; also stations on 
the Altamont, Champaign, Covington and _ Streator 
branches. 

J. W. Grady, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
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born in Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1888, and removed to 
Syracuse at an early age. He has been a resident of 
Syracuse for 25 years. He began his railroad career 
with the N. Y. C. R. R., first as train crew caller, R. W. 
& O. Division at Syracuse, later as messenger in local 
freight office in 1904. He entered the service of the 
Lackawanna Railroad at Syracuse in 1905, dnd remained 
in various clerical. capacities until 1909, when he became 








J. W. GRADY. 


associated with the Heffron Co., a large mail order 
house, as traffic and general office manager. Subsequent 
to the appointment of a receiver for the Heffron Co. he 
was for a short time affiliated with an independent traf- 
fic organization. He accepted appointment as _ traffic 
manager, Traffic Bureau, Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, effective August 1, succeeding E. E. Bockstedt, 
resigned to accept office of traffic and railway sales man- 
ager, Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 





| The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 
New York 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Pacific Coast Office: - 
24 California Street 
San Francisco 





PANAMA CANAL COMPETITION 


(Federal Trade Reporter.) 

A realization that the competition set up by the Pan- 
ama Canal is real and not fanciful is coming, with great 
force, to the vegetable growers, canners and marketers of 
canned goods in the southern part of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Canned vegetables from the Pacific coast are being 
brought into that territory, all-rail and ocean-and-canal, 
and put down under the eyes of the growers and cannes 
at prices they have not yet felt able to meet. Such things 
are also coming, all-water, from the eastern states. 

The first fact was brought out at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. on July 23, when that body allowed the 
railroads to make rates on canned fruits and vegetables 
from Pacific coast points at 62% cents per 100 pounds 
and canned salmon at 70 cents per 100. Those rates rep- 
resent a cut of 22% cents.on canned vegetables and fruits 
and 10 cents on canned salmon. 

There is only one compelling reason for the cuts— 
canal competition. The western railroads are determined 
to save some of the business they have been carrying, 
hence the determination on their part to participate in 
that traffic rather than allow it all to go to the steamship 
lines. 

Since the canal has been opened the gulf ports are 
open to the Pacific coast shippers, and the steamship 
lines are bidding for business, although the competition 
for tonnage is not so brisk as it is believed it will be 
when ships withdrawn from their ordinary business to 
take the place of vessels called on to perform war service 
return to their former routes. . 

What will happen then is as uncertain as what is 
likely to take place when other readjustments are forced 
by the return of peace. It is expected, however, that 
ocean-and-canal competition will then become so keen that, 
for rate-making purposes, the Pacific coast and the lower 
part of the Mississippi Valley will be not much farther 
away from each other than Chicago and Pittsburgh, or 
even as near each other as St. Louis and Chicago. 





Mississippi Does Not Profit. 


The state of Mississippi, as a whole, does not profit 
much by the reduction. On the contrary, the final analy- 
sis may show that it is the loser, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Mississippi is its western boundary, and that 
that stream is supposed to give the state the benefit cf 
water competition in practically every part. 

When the railroads first published the rates they wera 
made to apply to western Tennessee, New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham and Mobile, Ala., Vicksburg and Natchez, but not 








Rebuild Old Tank Cars 


Plants at 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
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to interior Mississippi. That caused a strenuous protest 
from Mississippi interests. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thereupon suspended all the reductions, on the 
ground that they caused undue discriminations. That 
brought protests from the Pacific coast people, wholesale 
grocers in Chicago and from the points to which rates 
had been lowered. 

Upon further consideration, the Commission decided 
that it would not do to suspend any of the rates exceot 
those which violated the long-and-short-haul part of the 
Act to regulate commerce, because they do not cause dis- 
criminations. Thereupon the Commission lifted its sus- 
pension order so as to allow the lower rates to go into 
effect to all points except Birmingham, Mobile and west- 
ern Tennessee. Rates as to those points are kept in abey- 
ance because the routes of the railroads serving, say, 
Jackson, Tenn., Mobile and Birmingham run so as to make 
it impossible for canned goods to be carried from the 
Pacific coast to them without passing through the state 
of Mississippi, the interior of which was not included in 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street,’ Chicago. 











WANTED—Position as INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER. Experience, 10 years railway traffic, five years 
industrial bookkeeper and five years assistant traffic man- 
ager, with firm having factories throughout the United 
States. Familiar with I. C. C. and court decisions; also 
familiar with rate situation throughout the country, in- 
cluding water transportation. Personal reasons for wish- 
ing new position. Salary moderate, pending results. N. 
C. 43, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





TRANSPORTATION ATTORNEY, RATE, CLAIM 
AND TRAFFIC EXPERT (formerly with the I. C. C.), 
located in New York City, is in position to handle a few 
additional traffic accounts on moderate salary basis. 
Have over twelve years’ experience in all branches of 
traffic work; own office, tariff files, etc. Can conduct 
cases before Commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Traffic Expert, Box 66, Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
| SURE RSI otc rE RNA A TA TR RANT ATSE i EEE RN NE LCN RII 

TRAFFIC MAN—Young, ambitious, familiar with rate 
situation, both rail and water, I. C. C. rulings and all other 
traffic details. ‘Now assistant traffic manager large firm 
having plants throughout the United States. Seven years’ 
railroad experience. Will consider position as INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, eastern location preferred. 
A-1 references. Z 94, The Traffic World, Chicago. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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just as all corporations or firms 
that have a service or commodity 
to offer. 


It makes no difference whether 
you sell handkerchiefs, men's 
suits, automobiles, transportation 
service, or any other thing of 
value, you want to make known 
to your prospects what you offer 
and why you deserve their pat- 
ronage— That's advertising. 


To find your market is, in many 
cases, the important factor of the 
campaign. But in your case the 
problem is solved. 


You have transportation service 
to offer, both passenger and 
freight. You want to reach the 
people who ride on trains—and 
particularly the men who control 
a good part of the country s 
tonnage. 


Here's your field. This very 
publication! 





It is read every week by thou- 
sands of executives representing 
the largest shipping and manufac- 
turing firms of the country. The 
subscription rate of ten dollars 
per year insures its being read— 
the rest is up to you. 


The cost is a trifle. A quarter page 
for as low as $7 per issue. A ha 


page for $13 and a full page for $25 


per issue. 


Ask. us for full particulars of how 
Wwe can serve you to advantage and at 
a very nominal cost. 


Write now. 


Advertising Department 
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One Lost Shipment 


LOST BECAUSE THE TAG 
WAS TORN OFF 


HAT cheap tag made trouble for you, your 

customer, and the express company. Use a 
Dennison All Rope Standard Tag and prevent lost 
shipments. Write for samples 


Demnioon Manufachning Se. 


THE TAG MAKERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
LONDON BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 





TO THE SALES MANAGER 


In planning your selling campaign, is it fair to 
your salesman to send him over his territory un- 
equipped with the lowest freight rates on your prod- 
uct from your plant to his customers? Should he 
not have all the rates from your competitors’ plants 
to his customers as well, in order to go after the 
business intelligently and successfully? 


The sales manager who overlooks these facts will 
cause his organization to suffer in its dividends. 


It makes no difference whether you sell your prod- 
uct “delivered” or “F. O. B. your plant.” What your 
customer wants to know is, What your goods will 
cost him laid down in his city, not yours. 


Therefore the charge for getting your goods to 
your customer is a tax on your product, and which 
your industry must ultimately bear. 


Write us and let us tell you how 


‘Western Freight Service” 


enabled one of its users to place his product in 
certain towns, constituting one week’s trip for one 
salesman, for $265.00, less freight charges, than his 
nearest competitor could secure. 

There are some territories where you have an ad- 
vantage in freight rates and some where you do not. 
Have these been “charted” for you? 


Western Freight Traffic Association 


924-925-926 Karpen Building, Chicago 


(Not an Auditing Bureau) 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Become a 


TRAFFIC EXP 


Unlimited Possibilities BAS 


Thousands of large shippers and all Railroads need trained 
Traffic Experts and Managers—newly created positions are 
open with salaries of $35 to $200 weekly. The demand for 
trained men is greater than the supply. Recently enacted 
railroad rate laws and interstate commerce regulations 
have produced new conditions that necessitate trained 
specialists—men who know how to route shipments, to 
obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries—iow- 
est rates. With such knowledge you can qualify for 
an important, big-salaried position with a future—quick. 


WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, in spare time. without giving up your position or income 

The cost is small—we make the payments to suit you. All you need, 

to get into this powerful, big paying occupation is our training. No 
matter where you live, what you work at now, how small your pay 

how on | your hours—no matter what your age or education—if you 
can read and write intclligently—our Interstate Commerce Course 
wil! train you expertly to handle proficiently a big Traffic job—to 
ment and retain ee respect, power and puts you in way to 
earn $35.00 to $200.00 weekly. 


Most Thorough Method Known 


The La Salle method is oe practical, logical body can 
readily master it. Itis the worko: canal teedeentent trail Experts 
in America. It covers thoroughly every feature of the profession 
you will ever need to know—it is different and more complete than 
any other method of home-training in Interstate (Commerce ever 
known. This is the largest home-study Extension University in 
the world—our graduates are recognized as real experts—they are 
trained to do the kind of work that commands big positions. 


NEW, UNCROWDED OCCUPATION 


This is a new, uncrowded occupation—there’s room for you 
if you prepare at once. Let us roses you now for a big future, 
with power, dignity respect and a big income, with almost unlim- 
ited opportunities. Don’t remain in a small job that thousands of 
men are constantly after—let us make you the master—the big 
man—a successful leader among men. 


FREE —Wonderful Book 


Send the coupon below now and receive free copy of our much 
talkedvot be book **10 Years Promotion in One’’—learn more about the 
opportunities afforded Traffic Ex meats with our training—learn about 
the big o rtunities now open—learn how easy it is for us to make 

ou a traffic specialist. Remember only trained men can secure the 
ig positions now open—remember that big employers are seeking 
trained and competent office men. Send the coupon— no money. 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago 
SS A A A RN a te ts EH 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. C-753 i 
Send at oot Bo | expense to me, FREE cop 

famous book *‘10 Years Promotion in One’’; also book of your 

how I may, without interfering with my present position, 

prepare myself as Traffic Expert. 


i BOM cocscccccccerecescocccsce Orrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrr rt rrrr rrr iii ih 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 











the list of destinations to which the lowered rates should 
apply. 

The effect of the suspension is to leave interior Mis- 
sissippi on a high table of rates. But Birmingham, Mobile 
and Jackson, Tenn., wholesalers will not be able to ship 
Pacific coast canned goods into the interior of Mississippi 
on rates lower than the Mississippi wholesalers are able 
to use. 








Birmingham, however, may be able to get the low raie, 
notwithstanding the long-and-short-haul rule. The Frisco 
reaches that point. That road is not-interested in the in- 
terior of Mississippi. It might be able to make the 62}42- 
cent rate into Birmingham, so that that city could ship 
west into the interior of Mississippi in competition with 
Vicksburg, Natchez and New Orleans. 








Warrior River Improvement. 





That city is only fifteen miles from the head of navi- 
gation on the now completely canalized Warrior River. 
The improvement of that stream, begun twenty-eight 
years ago, was completed a few weeks ago, at a cost of 
$12,000,000. Senator Bankhead of Alabama is authority for 
the assertion that high-class merchandise is now brought 
by ship to Mobile, thence by barge to the head of navi- 
gation and taken into Birmingham on motor trucks at a 
lower cost than the same class of goods can ~be carried 
all-rail to Birmingham. 

The widespread use of the motor truck service for 
freight makes the senator’s declaration altogether believ- 
able. The railroads in the South are well aware that the 










BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA. 



























Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 

























EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of AK ay 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the oity. Twelve auto 
trueks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 
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barges on the Warrior River are carrying Alabama co | 
at 50 cents a ton to Mobile, while their rate is $1.10. He 
also asserts that the Indian Head Cotton Mill at Cordova, 
Ala., is planning to send cotton fabrics to China, all-water, 
via the Warrior and Mobile, at a considerable saving over 
all-rail to Mobile. 

For nearly a year the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been requiring the railroads to make throug) 
route and joint rate arrangements in connection with car- 
riers on the rivers. That authority was given it in 1910, 
but the water carriers of the country did not begin sensinz 
the importance of that provision of the law, from their 
point of view, until about eighteen months ago. They then 
began asking the Commission to issue orders requirin< 
reluctant railroads to make such arrangements. That re- 
quirement means, it is believed, the intensification of canal 
competition. 

Another provision of the act of 1910, the importance 
of which is only now beginning to be appreciated, is that 
which forbids railroads to raise rates, reduced to mee: 
competition by water, when that competition has disap- 
peared, simply because it has faded. They must show 
something more than its disappearance, asa reason o: 
excuse for desiring to increase rates. 

That means that the reduced rates on canned goods 
from Pacific coast points to the lower Mississippi Valley 
could not be raised, even if the Panama Canal should be 
closed for years, by slides or by war, until something other 
than its closing could be brought forward to justify the 
proposed restoration of rates. 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Ete. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Awarding 2 Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of pe oar and Marine Insurance to ali 
places abroad and shall g ladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, toms Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON @ CO., Chicago, New vert Londen, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 


Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH . : : MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L, C. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCD TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. - 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO . 443 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS - 1501 Wright Building 


DOMESTIC. SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AUTOMOBILES AND MACHINERY. 


Import and Export Shipping to all Parts of the World 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. S. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributers of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING. 


General Storage, Furniture Storage, Etc., with a New 
England Distributing Agency Department. 





Established 1890. ‘ From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 
Malin Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“HH SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHLL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Buffalo Storage & a Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Umsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and ~ 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses, 





PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 


Trackage Ccznection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT. PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, eigutiiae 18 cars a day. Very low insurance. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENBRAL 
WAREHOUSING. 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT ec vi ONE-HALF ACRES a SPACHD 


INSURANCE RATH 20 CHNT 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. ERAL THAMING 


GEN 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 lillamson St. P. O. Box 985 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FAC 
CUSTOM HOUSH BROKERS 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





‘STORAGE IN CANADA! 
Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Ganieahe distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 
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|'NOW READY 
Supplement Number 2 


to 


Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 6 
TARIFF SIZED PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 


Contains all rulings at conference handed down 
from July 11, 1914, to July 26, 1915, inclusive. 














SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Single Copies 5 cents delivered 
1G@%t020 “ 4 “™ each’ ~ 
20 to 50 66 3 66 66 66 


Over50 “ price on application. 





Stamps accepted in payment for small orders 


ee ee 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 







